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PREFACE. 



Tke suggestion of this little compilation orig- 
inated in a* professional intercourse, soma months 
back, with a few inte}ligent officers of the Volun- 
teer Corps of the d^ of New York. 

The want of a work of this kind has long been 
felt among our officers of Militia jgenerally, as 
English military literature is quite barren in sys- 
tematic works on most branches of the military 
art, especially so on the one known among the 
military writers of the Continent as La Petite 
Ouerre, or the manner of conducting the opera- 
tions of small independent bodies of troops ; and 
but few of these officers are able to devote that 
time to military studies, which their pursuit in a 
foreign language necessarily demands. 

In making this compilation, the works in most 
repute have been Carefully consulted, and a select 
tion made from them of what was deemed to be 
most useful to the class of readers for which it 
Is intended. The object of the writer has been 
to give a concise but cl^r view of the essential 
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I? ntsrAcs. 

jKxnts in each of the sulijects introdocei iBto the 
work ; if he has succeeded in this, he trusts that, 
the very ohvious delM^ts of the work will he over- 
looked. 

An acknowledgment is h^ne doe from the writer 
to Major-General Sandford, commanding the First 
Division of the New York State Militia, and to 
H. K. Oliver, Esq., Adjutant-General of the State 
of Massachusetts, as well as to the officers gen- 
erally of th« Krst Division N. Y. S.M., for thelt 
khid aid ib hringing forward the work. 

U. 8. MlUTAET AOAOmT, ? 

October lOth, 1847. S 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

HISTORICAL SKSTCH OF THE :M0ST RBMARKABLI 

EPOCHS IN THE MILITARY ART FROM THE 

THIS OF THE GREEKS TO THE FRESSITT. 



1. No one ean be said to have thoroughly i 
iered his art, who has neglected to make himself 
conversant with its early nistory ; nor, indeed, can 
any tolembly clear elementary notions, even, be 
formed of an art^ beyond those famished by the mere 
technical language, without some historical knowl- 
edge of its rise and progress ; for this alone can 
give to the mind those means of oompaiison, witb- 
oat which everything has to be painfully created 
anew, to reach perfection only after many cycles of 
misdirected mental toil. 

2. To no one of the arts, that have exerdsed a 
pominent influence on the well-being of societt, 
lie these observations more applicable than to ttutt 
Of arms. To be sadsfled of this, there needs ooly 
the most cursory dance at the grand military epodis 
of the ancient and modem world. Looking at the 
art as it was among the Greeks, under Epammondaa, 
Philip, and Alexander; and among the Romtott, 
about the time of Julius C»sar, of each of which 
epochs we have full authentic records ; comMrinf 
ft with the phases it assumed in the decline of tbb 
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Roman Empire and during the Feudd period ; and 
following it, ^m the introduction of ffonpowder 
down to the brief career of Gustavus Adolpnus, its 
first great restorer in Europe, — ^it seems incredible 
that anything, short of the most entire ignorance of 
the past, could have led professional soldiers to 
abandon the s{»rit of the organization and tactics of 
the early Greeks and Romans, so admirably adapted 
to call into play the mental and physical energies of 
man, for the lumbering and unwieldy engines that 
clog^ the operations of the Imperial armies of the 
Empu?e ; or for the almost equally unwieldy iron- 
clad chivalry of the middle ages, whose prestige 
was forever obscured by the first well-organi^ 
in£uiby brought against it 

3. Coming to a more recent period, did we not 
remember by what slow and uncertain stages the 
march of improvement in other arts has proceeded, 
— ^how much has been seemingly owing to mere 
chance, rather than to well-directed investigation,^ 
how rarely a master has arisen to imbody mto sim- 
ple formulas the often complicated processes and 
obscure doctrines of those wlio have preceded him, 
we should have still greater cause of astonishment, 
that, at a time of more general difiusion of science, 
art and literature, and particularly of the classical 
writers of antiquity, no master-mind should have 
•yoked, from the campaigns of a Marius, or a Han- 
nibal, the germ of the comparatively modem science 
of strategy; nor have gathered, from that almost 
hom-bocS^of the school-boy, Cssar's Commentaries, 
the spirit of those rapid combinations by which, with 
ahandfrd of troops, tne great Roman captain so uni- 
formly frustrate the powerful and oft-repeated 
struggles of a warlike and restless people ; but, that 
it s&uld have been left to ^e great Captain of this 
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age to brush aside the mesh-work woven by lY)titiii^ 
and military pedagoguism ; while, by the develop- 
ment oi gigantic plans, made and controlled with 
almost mathematical precision, he fixed immovably 
those principles which, when acted upon, cannot 
fail to command success, and which, when over- 
looked or neglected, lead to defeat, or else, leaving 
all to chance, make of victory only a successfm 
butohery. 

4. However desh^le it nught be to give to this 
branch of the military art the consideration to which 
it is justly entitled, it does not come within the scope 
of a work hke this to do so. The most that can be 
attempted will be to make a brief recapitulation of 
the most marked epochs ; with a view to draw the 
attentkm of the young military student to the impor- 
tance of this too-frequently neglected branch, and 
to lead him into a field of research, where the spirit 
of uiquiry vnll always be gratified, useful additions 
be made to his previous stock of acquirement, and 
hints be gleanecl which he will find fully to justify 
the correctness of Napoleon's decision upon the 
influence which a study of the campaigns of Alex- 
ander, Hannibal and Caesar, must have m the edu- 
cation of a thorough captain. 

6. Tactics of the Greeks. — ^The Greeks, if not 
the earliest people who reduced the military art 
to fixed principles, are the first of whose military 
institutions we have any exaot account ; and even 
of theirs, and of the system of their successors m 
conquest, the Romans, several points still remain 
obscure. 

6. A Grecian army, at the period when the mil- 
itary art was in the greatest perfection among them, 
was composed of infantry and cavalry. The former 
WW made up of three different orders of soldiers j 
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termed, 1 . The OvlUai^ or heavily armed, who wore a 
very complete defensive armor, and bore the sarUsa^ 
or Maceaonian pike, a formidable weapon either fbr 
the attack or aefence, about 24 feet in length. % 
The PsUoi, or light infantry, who were without de- 
fensive armor, and carried the javelin, bow, and 
sling. 3. Tlie PeUastxB^ who were intermediate be- 
tween the other two, carrying a lighter defensive 
armor, as well as a shorter pike than the oplitai. 

7. The cavaliT consisted of two kinds. 1. The 
Catajihracti, or heavy cavalry, in which both rider 
and horse were well covered with defensive armor; 
the former armed with the lance, and a sabre slung 
from a shoulder-belt 2. A light cavalry of an ir- 
regular character, who were without defensive 
armor, consisting of archers and lancers, who also 
carried a sword, javelin, and a small buckler. 

8. The elementary tactical combinations, or forma- 
tiom, of the Gre^i^ks, were methodical but very sim- 
ple. An army corps was composed, 1. Of a Tetra- 
phalangarchiay also termed a grand phalanx, con- 
sisting of 16,354 oplitai. An Epitagma, of 8192 
paid ; and an epita^ma of cavalry of 4096 men. 
The heavy armed, or mfantry of the line, bore to the 
light mfantry and cavalry the ratio of the numbers 
a, 4, and 1. 

9. The composition of the grand phalanx was as 
follows: Tetraphalangarchia= 4 Phalanxes =IQ 
Chiliarchi(B=64 St/nioffmata = 256 Tetrarchiee^=i 
1024 Lochoi or files =409^ ^Tiomiiw; of 4 men each. 
It is thus seen that, in the various formations, a 
division of the whole could be made by the powers 
of 2 or 4. 

10. This body of infantry was thus officered. 
Each tetnurchia, conwsting of 4 files, or 64 men, 
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was commanded by a Tetrarch, who was file leader 
of the first file. 

11. The syntagma of 16 files, which was the 
arjoiy unit, and corresponds to our battalion, was 
commanded by a Syntagmatarch, who was stationed 
in fVont of his command, having an adjutant on his 
left ; a color-bearer immediately in his rear ; on the 
right a herald-at-arms, to repeat the commands ; and 
on the left a trumpeter, to sound the signals. In 
the rear of the syntagma was stationed an officer 
who was the second in command. 

12. The phalanx was commanded by a general 
officer bearing the title of Strategos, 

13. The formation of the peltastae and psiloi was 
analogous to that of the (x>lRai, the number of files 
bein^ 8, instead of 16 as m the last ; and the sub- 
divisions receiving different denominations also. 

14. The epitaraia of cavalry was divided into two 
equal parts, each composed alike, termed Telea. 
One was placed on each wing of the line of battle. 
The telos was subdivided into 5 divisions; the 
strength of each subdivision being the half of the 
one next in order above it. The lowest, termed 
lla, of 64 horsemen, corresponding to the modem 
squadron, was drawn up on a front of 16 with 4 
files, and was commanaed by an officer with the^ 
title of Ilarch. 

15. The grand phalanx, in order of battle, was 
divided into two wings, with an mterval of 40 paces 
between them, and one of 20 between the phalanxes 
of each wing. 

16. The oplitai, when formed for exercise oa* 
parade, were orawn up in open order ; leaving an 
equal interval between the men of each rank and 
between the ranks. When ready to charge, each 
man occapied a square of 3 feet, and the six lead- 
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ing nalcs'biought their jnkes to a levdi; thus {htq- 
senting an array in which the pikes of the aizth 
rank extended 3 feet in advance of the front one. 
In attacks on intrenchments, or fortified cities, the 
men of each rank closed shoulder to shoulder, a 
snlBcient, interval being left between the ranks to 
move with celerity; Sie leading rank kept their 
shields overlapped to cover thear front ; the others 
held them above their heads for shelter against the 
weapons' of the enemy. 

17. The paltast corresponded to our ilite corps 
of infantry, selected for enterprises requiring both 
celerity and a certain firmness. 

18. The psiloi performed all the duties usually 
devolved, in the present day, upon light infantry, 
both 'before and at the opening of an engagement. 

• 19, The position of the cavalry, in line of battle, 
was on the wings. The duties of this arm were 
mainly to charge that of the enemy. The cata- 
phracti, for this purpose, were drawn up on each 
wing, with a portion, of tlie light cavalry on each of 
their flanks. The charge was made by the former, 
and the latter followed up any success gained by 
them. 

20. The marches of the Greeks were usually 
made by a flank. Sometimes, when tjie character 
of the ground peroutted^two phalanxes marched side' 
by side, presenting a front of 32 men, and being m , 

' readiness ta offer a front on both the flanks, if ne- 
cessary. 

21. Among the orders of battles among the 
ancients, that known as the wedge^ or hoards head, 
is the most celebrated. In this disposition, the poijU^ 
or head, is f(nmed of a subdivision of the phalanx 
of greater or less strength, according to circum- 

); this being supported by two, three, and 
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tbwt subdivisions of the same force, one behind 
anodier. 

22. TmcHcs of the Romans. Up to the time of 
Marius, by wliom the genii of the aecadence of the 
militaiT art among the Romans was sown, a Con- 
sular Army consisted of two Legions; and of two 
Wings composed of social troops. The legion was 
composed of infantry of the line, light infantry, 
and cavalry. " The infantry of the line was divided 
into three classes. 1. The Hastati. 2. Princives, 
3. Triarii. These classes wore a verv complete 
defensive armor; they were all armod with the 
short straight Spanish sword ; the PiUi?n, a kind 
of javelin, about 7 feet in length, used equally to 
huii at a cUstance and in hand-to-hand ei^o^ements, 
was added to it for the two first ; anj the triaiil 
carried the pike. 

23. The light infantry, termed Velites, used only 
the casque, and a buckler of stout leather, and bore 
the Spanish sword and a short javelin, termed the 
Hasta^ only half the length of the pilnm, and used 
as a missile. 

24. The cavalry wore the helmet and cuirass, 
and carried a buckler ; their arms were a long sabre, 
the Grecian lanee, and a quiver with arrows. 

25. The legion was officered by six Tribunes ; 
sixty Centurions, with an equal number of officers 
who served as file-closers for the infantry; and 
twenty Decurions of cavalry ; besides thesa there 
were the officers of the velites, who fought out of 
the ranks. 

26. Until about the period of the Civil Wars, the 
legion was commanded by the tribunes in succes- 
sion ; the tour of duty for each being two months ; 
afterwiurds the rule was adopted of placing the 
legion in command of an officer styled Legatus, 

2 
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•Whilst the tribunes exercised the command, thoatf, 
who were not on this duty, served on all occasions 
of detachment service generally. 

27. Each class of me infantry of the line was 
subdivided into ten portions, each termed a Manipur 
lus. The velites were attached to these by equal 
portions. The cavalry were divided into ten troops, 
termed Turma. To each manipulus there were 
assigned two centurions, and two file-closers; and 
to each turma two decurions. The velites, although 
forming a part of the manipuli, had centurions as- 
signed to them, to lead them in battle. 

28. The normal order of battle of the Romans, 
prior to the time of Marius, was in three lin3s : the 
nastati in the first ; the principes in the second ; the 
triarii in the third ; and the cavalry on the wings. 

29. The manipulus, which was the unit of force, 
was drawn up in 12 files, with a depth of 10 ranks, 
in the lines of hastati and principes ; m the lins of 
triarii there were only 6 files. The right and left 
files of the manipulus were led by a centurion, and 
ijiosed by an officer file-closer. 

30. The manipuli of the three lines wisr^ dis- 
posed in quincunx order; the manipulus of one 
line opposite to ths interval between the manipuli 
in the one in front, this b ing the sama as the man- 
ipulus front. The inter\a.8 bstwe jn the Unas were 
the same as the depth of each line. An interval 
of about 3 feet was left between the ranka and the 
files of the manipulus. 

• 31. The same order of battle was followed for 
the social troops on the wings. The two legions 
occupied the pentre; but what interval was left 
between them, or between the centre and wings, or 
how far the cavalry was postad from the infantry, is 
not well ascertained. 
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^ ^. The velites, befof^ eiigaj^ng, were postel 
usually between the intervals of the triarii, and, in 
part, between those of the turma. 

33. In both the legionary and allied cavalry th^ 
tnrma were formed in 8 files and 4 ranks. An in- 
terval, the same as its front, was left between each 
turma. Of tlie two officers commanding a turma, 
one was placed on the tight, the odier on the left 
of the front rank. Each wing of cavalry was com- 
manded by an officer styled Prefectus. In some 
instances the cavalry was placed as a reserve, in 
rear of the triarii, and charged when necessary, 
through the intervals of the manipuli. 
• 34; In their engagements, the velites performed 
precisely the same part as that of the light troops 
which form the advanced-guards and advanced-posts 
oi the present day. Watching and occupying the 
enemy before the main body is brought into play ; 
then retiring and taking position to harass him far- 
ther, as opportunity may serve. 

36i The main body, from its organization, and 
formation, was admirably adapted to meet any emer- 
gency ; presenting, if necessary, by advancm? the 
manipuli of the principes into the intervals oT the 
hastati, an unbroken impenetrable front; or, by 
throwing the manipuli of the different lines behind 
each other, leaving an unobstructed passage to the 
fix)nt, or rear. 

36. From the preceding brief exposition of the 
phalanx and legionary formations, the respective" 
^roDerties of these two celebrated bodies, on the 
field of battle, may be readily gathered. The legion,- 
w$B evidently far better adapted to circumstajic^s 
of locality than the phalanx, which could only inoye 
well and effectively on even ground. In the 
pbaia^ the keeping together of me entire body,— ' 
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vMier in moving onwaid to bear down tfa# ennny 
pj ks pressure, or in waiting to resist his shock ^ 
its inertia, — ^was everything. In the legion, indi- 
vidual activity and the ease with which the mani- 
puU lent themselves to every requisite movement, 
gave to the entire madiine the voUdon and str^oi^ 
of life, llie attack with the pilum, cast on neanng 
the enemy, was followed up immediately bv the on^ 
slaught with the terrible short straidbt sword, equally 
effective to hew, or thrust with. £ach manipulua, 
6({ual to an^ emergency, was prepared, bythe celeri^ 
with which its movements could be made, to improve 
every partial advantage, and meet the enemy on all 
aides. Against cav^ry alone, was the impenetra^ 
ble front of the phalanx, bristling with a rarest of 
sarissas, superior to the legion. The open order 
adopted for the vigorous action of the individual 
who to the charge of the horse had oidy his jnlum 
io oppose, so inferior to the fire of the musket, that 
dreaa of modem cavalry, proved fatal to the legioA 
on more than one sanguinary field ; till esnerieoco 
taught, that safety might be found in ranks moi^ 
semed, and by presenting a front of pikd-hea<lsb 
borne by the first four ranks of the hastad. 

37. Marius, urged either bv policy or the jftecee*' 
sities of the times, made a fundamental, and it h 
thought fatal change, not only in the organicalian 
of the legion, but in other parts of the miUtary sys- 
tem of his Gountrv. By substituting for that glow 
ot patriotism with which an army drawn wholly 
from the bosom of the people is ever found to be an* 
Imated, the mercenaiy spirit and its consequences, 
he aimed a vital blow against the only real saie^ 
guard of a nation's honor, a national army. 

In a despotism, such as Prussia was under Fred* 
erickj the controlling power of an energetic will 
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itoay, for a season, not only ward off the attacks or 
powerful neighbors, but reap conquests, and strug- 
gle with fortitude against great reverses, with an 
army recruited from the scum of mankind ; but so 
soon as a state with any pretensions to republican 
institutions, substitutes the mercenary wholly for 
the national spirit in its armies, its fate is sealed, 
like Rome, during the brilliant career of Marius, 
Pompey, and Caesar, — ^like Venice, under some of 
her able condoUieri^ as the Colonnas and Sforzas, if 
may, through the singular ability of particular lead- 
ers, still present to the world the dazzling prestige 
that military success, under all aspects, carries with 
it ; but the result is as certain as the ashfes that 
succeed to the flame ; anarchy comes in with all' 
its ills, from the rival pretensions of successful par- 
lisah leaders, and the spectacle is again seen wnich 
Rome exhibited at the period referred to ; or else 
the imbecility and utter prostration which Venice 
presented^ almost from the very moment when otit- 
wan^ she had attained to her loftiest flight, down 
to the pitiable closing scene that wiped her naMe 
forever from the book of independent states. 

38. In the truly ^eat days of Rome, the days^qf 
tile Scipios, the raising bf her legions was done 
with all the best guards of a* constitutional popular 
election. Six tribunes for each legion, having first 
been chosen, either by the consuls or by the pppu- . 
lar voice, the conscnpts to fill its ranks were de- 
signated in each tribe by the proper magistrate ; 
tlraee were divided by the tribunes into the frflow* 
ing classes: — 1. The youngest and least aflluent 
wert selected for the Vehtes; 2. The next iii 
vears and wealth for the Hastati ; 3. The next iH 
vie same gradatbn for the Principes ; und 4. The 
oldest anan^ost wealthy for Triarii. 1^ cavaliy, 
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or fan^^to, formed a privilesed class, into^ wbidt 
only those were admitted wno paid a certain tax* 
This classification being made, the tribunes named 
10 first and 10 second centurums for the infantiy; 
with \0 first and 10 secotid decurums for the cav* 
ally; and then in concert with the officers thus 
selected, divided the classes into mampidi an4 
turma, assigning to each its two proper officecs ; 
whilst these, in turn, selected the two cheers m 
each maniple w|io acted as file-closers. 

39. Besides the distinction of first and second 
centurion, these officers took rank according to 
class. The first centurion of the Triarii, termed 
Frimipilits, was the highest in rank of his grade, 
and took command of the legion when the tribunes 
were absent. 

40. In the time of the Scipios the legicm was 
composed of 1200 velites, 1200 hastati, 1200 prin- 
cipes, 600 triarii, and 300 knights. 

41 . Polybius states that the Consular army coi^ 
tained 6000 legionaries of the lino, 2400 velites* 
and 600 knights of Roman troops ; and of social, or 
allied troops, 6700 infantry and 800 horse for tb« 
wings; until an additional extraordinary levy of 
1700 infantry and 400 cavalry; making a grand 
total of 18,600 men. 

4^ Marius introduced the Cohort hiBtead of the 
maniple as the unit of force ; forming it of three 
maniples, and abolishing tiie ancient modes of claa* 
sification. The cohort presei-ved both the number 
and designation of the officers attached to the man* 
iples. It was commanded by the first eeoturion, 
until, under tlie emperors, it received a snptrior 
officer, termed the Pr^ect of the CdkcrL This um 
was also introduced of nialaBg of the fint pohoit % 
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C0tfs tPilUe, to which was intrusted the eagle^ 
under the ciders of its primiple. 

43. The order of battle by cohorts depended upon 
circu^lstances ; usually five were placed in the tirst 
and five in the second line. The number of ranks 
of the cohort was also variable ; depending on the 
front necessary to be presented to the enemy. 

44, With the settled despotism of the eniperors 
%rose, as a necessary consequence, in still bolder 
relief, the mercenary system. The substitution of 
auxiliary cavalry for the Roman knights, and the 
introduction of foreigners and of slaves, even among 
the legi(Hiaries, soon left not a vestige of the ancient 
miUtary constitution of the army ; and that train of 
results was rapidly evolved m which defeat was 
followed by all its ills but shame, and the once 
proud legionary became an object of terror to his 
master «Uone. EfiTeminacy led to the abandonment 
of his defensive armor ; and, too craven to meet the 
foe face to face with his weapons of offence, the 
legionary sought a disgraceful shelter behind those 
engines of war which were found as powerless to 
keep at bay his barbarian opponent, as was the lum- 
beiing artillery, chained wheel to wheel, of the 
Oriental, to arrest the steady tread of the Engfish 
foot sol(her. 

46. Feadal Period. To follow down the mih- 
tary art through all the stages of its fall until the 
rise of the feudal system, could not fail to he « 
most instructive lesson, did the limits of this woi^k 
permit it. Grand as were the occasional deeds of 
derring do of the chivaWc age, they were seldom 
more, wan exhibitions of individual prowess. Art 
and consummate skill there undoubtedly were in 
this period, but no approach to science* Countries 
and provinces invaded and ravaged, <;ities ruine4 
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and castles razed, accompanied b wholesale bntch- 
ery of the fri^tened peasant, mocked with the ap- 
pointments and title of soldier, such, without other re- 
sult, were the deeds of chivalry, and such they must 
have continued, had not the Swiss pike, that broke 
the Austrian yoke, opened the way to free Europe 
from its wtetched thraldom, and again to raise the 
profession of arms to its proper level, in which mind 
and its achievements have die first rank, and brute 
fiMrce combined with mere mechanical skill a very 
snbordinate one. 

46. Rise of Art in Modem Times. After the 
decisive day of Morgaten, the Swiss name re- 
sounded throughout Europe ; arid in time it became 
a point with the leading powers to gain these moun- 
tameers to their side in their war^ ; and even tb re- 
tain a body of them permanently in their pay. The 
same men who at home were patriot soldiers, were 
known abroad, in foreign service, as the real mer- 
cenaries ; deserting, or upholding a cause, as the 
one or the other party bid highest. The true rank 
of infantry now began again to be appreciated ; and, 
with the lAore permanent military establishments 
soon after set on foot, an organization on justed 
principles gradually found its way in ; and with it 
some glimmering views of ancient art. 

47. Although able leaders from timeflo time ap- 
pearedj and owier, with a rude discipHne, wafe intro-' 
duced among the liireling bands of which the per- 
manent portions of armies in most European stateis 
consisted, after the first essay of regularly paid 
troops made by Charles VII. of France; still no 
one arose who seemed to comprehend the spirit of 
ancient art, until the period of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands brouffht forward the Princes of Orange 
and Nassau, William and his son Maurice, both of 
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yAm^, but particularly the lifter, gave evidence of 
consummate military talent. The camp of Mau- 
rice became the scnool of Europe, Irom which 
came forth many of the most eminent generals of 
^t day, 

48. Epoch of Gustavus Adfiiphus. But the great 
duptain of this age was Gustavus Adolptius ; a man 
who combined the qualities of hero, warrior, states- 
man and philosopher ; one who early saw, what in 
our day, and especially in our country, is still dis- 
puted, that war is boui a science and an art, and 
that profound and varied learning— *an intimate ac- 
quauitance with hterature as well as science — is 
indispensable in the formation of the thorough 
soldier. 

49. Smce the invention of gunpowder, the miU- 
taiy art had, in some respects, retrograded, owing 
to a misapprehension of the true value of this new 
agent. The apprehension expressed by the bravest 
OT the old chivdry, that it would be the means o£ 
extinguishing noble daring, was soon seen to be 
not iU-founded, v^ the* disappearance of individual 
prowess in the cavalry ; whilst the cumbrous ma- 
chines put into tlie hande of the infantry, and the 
unwieldy cannon, that but poorly replaced the old 
engines, rendered all celerity, that secret of suc- 
cess, impossible. At tl^ ii^nt of Kintzig^ fbr ex- 
ample, which lasted from mid-day to evenmg, and 
which took place after the fork, that servSi the 
old musketeer as a rest, had been suppressed, and 
the cartridge been introduced by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, it is narrated, that the infantiy were drawn 
up in six ranks, and th^t the fire of musketry was 
80 well sustained that the slowest men even dis- 
charged their pieces seven times. 

50. Besides this improvement in small arms, 
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Gustavus Adolphus was the first to make the clas- 
sification of artillery hito siege and field-pieces; 
adopting for the latter the caUbres corresponding 
nearly to those used for the same purposes in the 

f)resent day. He formed a light regiment of artil- 
ery ; and assigned to the cavalry some light guns. 
61. Important changes were made by l3m in the 
cavalry; its armor was modified, the cuirassiers 
alone preserving a light cuirass, and being armed 
with a long sword and two pistols. 

52. By adopting a new disposition for battle, 
which he termed the order by brigade^ the idea of 
which was clearly taken from the dispositions in 
the Roman legions, he broke up the large unwieldy 
bodies into which troops had hitherto been massed ; 
and thus gave not only greater mobility, but de- 
creased the exposure to the ravages of missiles. 
In his order of battle, each arm was placed accor- 
ding to its essential properties; so that ease of 
manoeuvring and mutual support necessarily fol- 
lowed ; and peculiar advantages of position were 
readily seized upon. To this end, his forces were 
drawn up in two or three parallel lines ; either be- 
hia^ each other, or in quincunx order ; the cannon 
and musketry combined ; the cavalry either in the 
rear of the infantry to support it, or else upon the 
wings to act in mass. The cavalry was formed in 
four ranks. 

53. The dispositions made at a halt at night 
were always the same as those to receive the enemy, 
should he unexpectedly attack. The order of march 
was upon several columns, at suitable distances 
apart. 

64. Such, summarily, were the main points in 
the improvements made W this great captoin, who, 
on the field of battle, exnibited the same warrior 
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mstinct, in perceiving and availing himself of the 
decisive moment Betrayed, as every original mind 
that reposes upon its own powers alone must be 
into occasional errors, — ^such, for example, as inter- 
posing, on some occasions, his cavalry between 
bodies of infantry, he more than cancelled them, bv 
being the earliest to percejve the true power of eacn 
arm, as shown, in massing his artillery, and by keep- 
ing it masked until the effective moment for its ac- 
tion arrived. 

66. Epoch of Louis XIV. The wars that pre- 
ceded the period of the Spanish Succession, and 
those induced by it, developed the seeds sown by 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Princes of Nassau. 
The old chivalry having becomd a thing that was, 
there arose that young chivahry^ equally distin- 
guished by valor and courtesy, which, although 
sometimes assuming a fantastic hue, has trans- 
mitted some of its spirit even to this day, through 
terrific scenes of popular struggles, and the loosen- 
ing of every evil passion engendered by such strifes, 
aim converted the battle-field into an arena where 
glory is the prize contended for ; and where, the 
ccHitest over, the conquered finds m the victor a 
brother eager to assist him, and to sympathize in 
his mishap. At the head of this distmguished band 
we find the Montecuculis, theTurennes, theCond^s, 
the Eugenes, the Marlboroughs, the Catinats, the 
Luxembourffs, the Vaubans, and a host of others. 
Still, with me exception of some improvements in 
the weapons in use, as the changes in the musket, 

S' substituting for the old match-lock the one with 
e hammer and flint, the addition of the bayonet, 
and the introduction of the iron rammer, together 
. with a better organization of the artillery, the pro- 
gress made in the art during this period was in no 
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degree commensurate with the grand scale on wfaM 
its military operations were conducted. The sci- 
ence of fortification, and its kindred hianch, the 
mode of conducting sieges, form an honoiaMe ex- 
ception to this general stagnation of the art. Each 
of these were brought by Vauban to a pitch of per- 
fection that has left but little for his successors to 
achieve, so Ion? as the present arms and means are 
alone employed. 

56. It was also in this period that the infantry 
pike was abandoned. This change was first made 
by Marshal Catinat, in the army which he com- 
manded in Italy; and it was gradually adopted 
throughout the French service oy the efiTorts of 
Vaul»n, who demonstrated the superiority of the 
musket and bayonet to the ][Mke both as a defensive 
and an offensive weapon. At the same time the 
distinction between light and heavy infimtry became 
more prominent, partly from the introduction of the 
hand-grenade, for the handlmg of which men of the 
matest stature and strength were selected, who, 
from this missile, were termed grenadiers^ and 
partly, from the practice of, at fest, placing the 
miproved musket only in the hands of the best 
marksmen. 

57. With tfie more effective use of fire-arms, the 
necessity was felt of adopting a formation both of 
infantry and cavalry, that would present a less ex- 
posed mark to their balls ; but the disinclination to 
mnovation which seems natural to all professions, 
retarded this change, and it was only after the war 
of the Spanish Succession that the French gave the 
example of a formation of infantry in three ranks. 
The cavalry was still far from that point^^ciency 
which it subsequently reached. Its iiitovemeiits 
were slow and timid, and fire-arms, mijp^dy ifli* 
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ptomMti in the hands oi horsemen, were still pre- 
fenred W it to the swonL 

58. The usual order oi battle was in two or 
three lines ; the infantry in the centre, and cavalry 
on the wings. The lines were from 300 to 600 
paces apart ; having intervals between their battal- 
ions and squadi^ns, in each equal to their fix)nt, so 
as to execute with ease the passage of lines. The 
importance of keeping some troops in reserve, to 
support those engaged, and also to be used for spe- 
cial objects, as turning the flank of an enemy, began 
also now to be acted on. Yet the trammels of rou- 
tine were but slowly laid aside. Manceuvres and 
marches made with a tediousness and circumspec- 
tion difficult to be comprehended in the present day ; 
engagements commenced along the entire front at 
once ; the intermingling of cavalry with infantry ; 
the power of artillery out vaguely felt ; little ap- 
pi^mtion of the resources to be found m varied 
gremai; battles fought apparently with no other 
vi&W than to drive the enemy from the battle-field ; 
Bttoh were the prominent military features of this 
celebrated epoch,— one of faults, which deserve to 
be attentively studied for the lessons they afford 
even to the present day. 

69. The period intervening between the age of 
Louis XIV., and the rise of the Prussian power un- 
der Frederick U., was one of comparative stagna- 
tion in the military art. The Duke of Orleans, the 
i^i^'wards celebrated Regent, on one or two occa- 
sions, gave promise of great military talents. The 
mad career of Cliarles XU. of Sweden, and the 
achievements of Marshal Saxe, — ^to whom we owe 
the modem cadenced step, and the well-known 
■odom, ikal the secret of victory resides in the legs of 
Iks 9oidMr9f^'-%XQ the most instructive events of thia 
3 
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time ; particularly as regards the use of foitified 
points as an element of tactics ; shown in the de- 
struction of Charles's force at Pultowa, and in the 
influence of the redoubts on the renowned day of 
Fontensy, with which closed the military life of 
Marshal Saxe. 

60. Epoch of Frederick II. With Frederick H. 
of Prussia arose a new order of thin^ ; a mixture 
of sound axioms and execrable exactions upon the 
natural powers of man, of which the latter, for 
years afterwards, m the hands of ignorance and 
military pedagoguism, became the bane of the art, 
and the opprobrium of humanity, through the cruel 
tasks and wretched futilities with which the private 
soldier was vexed ; to convert a being whose true 
strength resides in his volition into a machine of 
mere bone and muscle. 

61. What influence the early hardships to which 
Frederick was subjected by the half-mad tynxA 
to whom he owed his being, or the mercenary ma- 
terial, fashioned under the same recimen as him- 
self, with which afterwards he was obliged to work, 
may have had, in creating this state oo%^) i^ i^ 
not easy to say ; but it seems increcSble &Lt, with- 
out some such bias, a man who showed such emi- 
nent abilities, as a statesman and soldier, — who, in 
most things, thought wisely, and acted well, — 
should have fkllen into an error so gross and la- 
mentable ; one that even the poor shallow phiioso- 

Shy, of which he made his plaything, ought to have 
elected and reformed. 

62. Frederick's first attention was ^ven to the 
drill, or the mere mechanism of the art, m which he 
attained a sad celebrity. Firing executed witli a 
celerity that rendered aim impracticable, and with 
an ensemble which made a pomt of honor of having 
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the report from a battalion undistm^shable from 
that of one gun ; mancBuvres calculated with ma- 
thematical precision, applied with equal precision by 
human beings tutored as dancing-dogs ; the cane 
of the drill-sergeant more dreaded than the bayonet 
of the enemy ; the field of battle, that arena where 
genius and military instinct should be least tram- 
melled) converted into a parade ground, for carrying 
on all the trivial mummery of a mere galarday : 
such were some of the worst features of Frederick's 
system. 

63. But whenever his mind was left free to carry 
out an original conception, the master of the art again 
shone forBi. In his orders of march and encamp- 
ment, Ills choice of positions to receive an attack, he 
seldom failed to exhibit the consununate general. 
In his appreciation of the powers of the oblique order 
of battle, by which he obtained such decisive results 
on the field of Leuthen ; the perfect state to which 
he brought his cavalry, and the brilliant success 
with which he was repaid by it, for his exertions in 
restoring it to its essential purposes ; his introduc- 
tion of Hying artillery, and his clear-sighted views 
as to the proper employment of this arm generally 
on the tiittle-field ; Frederick has high claims 
upon the profession, as well as for his written in- 
structions to his generals, which are a model both 
of military style and good sense. 

64. Frederick adopted invariably the formation of 
Aree ranks for his infantry, and tJiat of two for his 
cavalry. From the preponderating value given to 
the ef^cts of musketry, his dispositions for battle 
were always with lines deployed, and so disposed as 
to favor an easy passage of lines. This, and the 
curious importance attached to preserving an exact 
alignment in all movements, deprived the troops of 
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the advantages of celerity, and the use of the bay- 
onet, to which the present column of attack so ao- 
mirably lends itself. 

65. The great authority of Frederick overshad- 
owed, and kept down, the naturally rebellious 
ptomptings of common sense against parts of his 
system ; and all Europe soon vied in attempts to 
nval its worst features, without comprehending its 
essence. In England, it was silently imposed upon 
a hired soldiery without difficulty ; and showed itp 
self in a guise, in which, but for the painful fea- 
tures, the exhibition would have been eminently 
ludicrous. Throughout Germany it made its way, 
in spite of the impenetrable character of the insti- 
tutions of the day. In France, a furious war of 
words and writings was waged between the re- 
spective advocates for the true French laissez^aire, 
and the Prussian toumequetism and strait-jacket- 
ism ; as well as upon the more important question 
of the deep and shallow formations. If this con- 
test did nothing more, it provoked discussions in 
which the voice of the real soldier was occasionally 
heard in the din of mere militanr pedagogues. It 
produced the brilliant pa^s of Guibert, and the 
whimsical scene, so graphically described by De 
S6gur, of the experimsntum cruds, to which he in- 
voluntarily, and a comrade voluntarily were put, to 
ascertain man's powers of endurance under the 
punishment of the flat of a sabre. Then came 
that event which swept all these puerilities and 
most other futilities into one vortex, — the French 
Revolution. The value of proper control, and the 
evils arising from i*s want, were here equally dem- 
onstrated ; and a just medium at length hit upon, 
which left to the individual his necessary powers 
under all circumstances. 
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66. Ewxsh of the French Revolution, and it$ 
Sequel, With me emiffration of her nobles, France 
saw herself deprived of nearly all those who were 
deemed capable of organizing and leading her ar- 
mies. Her enemies were upon her^ still brilliant 
with the prestige of Frederick's name and Fredei> 
ick's tactics ; and to these she had to oppose only 
Hi-armed and disorganized masses, driven' to the 
field, in some cases, more through apprehension of 
the insatiable guillotine, than mrough any odier 
motive, dreading it more than the disciplined Prus- 
sian. But here the man, thrown on his own re- 
sources, lifted up and borne cmward by an enthusi- 
asm bordering on fanaticism, showed himself equal 
to the emergency. like our own first efforts, so 
those of the French were the actions of individuals. 
Where the drill had done nothing, individual mil- 
itary instinct filled up the want. A cloud of skir- 
mishers, soon become expert marksm^i, hamseed 
and. ponfounded lines taught to fire oply at the word 
of command ; the compact column, resounding with 
the Ca ira, scattered to the winds feeble, frigidlines, 
toipid with over-management, and effectea a revo- 
lution as pregnant to the military, as the political 
one to which it owed its birth was to the social 
system. Thus was laid the foundation of the tac- 
tics of this day ; a system that partly sprung up in 
the forests of America ; and upon which, a few 
years later, the inffenious Bulow would have had 
military Europe to oase its system. 

67. The frenzy of enthusiasm past, reason and 
discipUne again claimed their rights ; and the well- 
judgmg, able generals of France, brought both the 
system of skirmishers and the column of attack, to 
then* proper functions ; and the way was prepared 
for that Genius who swayed these two elemeutaiy 

3* 
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-ftcts with a power that shook Europe to its centre, 
and caused her firmest thrones to reel. 

68. Napoleon appeared upon the scene at a mo- 
ment the most propitious lor one of his gigantic 
powers. The elements were prepared, ani al- 
though temporarily paralyzed by a state of anar^ 
chy, resulting from tne political and financial 'cqi>> 
dhion of the country, they required only an organ- 
izing hand to call into activity their inherent 
strengttL This hand, endowed with a firmness 
and grasp that nothing could shake, or unloose, was 
that of Napoleon. To him we owe those grand 
features of the art, by which an enemy is 1)roken 
and utterly dispersed by one and the same Uovf . 
No futilities of preparation ; no uncertain feeling 
about in search of the key-point; no hesitancy 
upon the decisive moment ; the whole field of view 
taken in by one eagle glance ; what could not be 
seen (Hvined by an unerring military instinct; 
clouds of light troops thrown forward to bewilder 
bis foe ; a crushing fire of cannon in mass openod 
upon him ; the rum of the impetuous column into 
the gap made by the artillery ; the overwhelming 
charge of the resistless cuiras^er ; foUcfwed by the 
lancer and hussar to sweep up" the broken dispersed 
bands; such were the tactical lessona practically 
tauj^ht in almost every great battle of this great 
military period. The task of the present <ine has 
been to systematize, and imbody m the form of 
doctrine, what Was then largely traced out 

69. In an intimate knowled^ of the peculiar 
application of each arm, and a just appreciation <^ 
thar respective powers ; in all that is lofty in con- 
ception, skilful m design, and large in execution, 
Napoleon confessedly stands unnvalled. But it 
has been urged that, for the attainment of hit ends 
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<m the battle-^ld, he has shown a culpable dia- 
r^gard of the soldier's blood, and has often pushed 
to excess his attacks by masses. 

To do the grecUest damage to our enemy with, the 
least exposure to ourselves, is a military axiom lest 
sight of only by ignorance of the true ends of vic- 
tory. How far this may have been disregarded 
by Napoleon, can be known, with certainty, only 
tflVough Napoleon himself. He, who suffered no 
Important fact, or its consequences; to elude his 
powers of analysis, could hardly have been un- 
Sundful of the fate of the grand column at Fonte- 
nay, nor have forgotten the imminent danger a 
which those squares were placed that, at the battle 
^ the Pyramids, resisted like walls (tf iron the hmd- 
long cliarse of the reckless Mameluke, \i^ien he 
launched ^^th the formidable column of McDonald 
on tbe field of Wagram. 
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CHAPTER I. 



70. Tactics may be defined to be ^c art ofdraw' 
ing up, and moving troops systematically. It ad- 
mits of a classification into two divisions. 1. Mif 
nor or alenienlary tactics ; under which head may be 
placed all that refers to the drill, and other preparap 
tory instruction of troops, to give them expertness 
in the use of their weapons, and facility of move- 
ment. 2. Grand UiciXcs] or the art of combining, 
disposmg, and handling troops on the field of battle. 

71. I'he manner of drawing up troops, or their 
disposition in their primitive order of battle, evi- 
dently must depend upon the kmd of weapon with 
which they are armed, and their mode of fighting. 
A glance, upon the preceding pages, will show how 
the primitivo order of battle nas been modified by 
these circumstances, indifferent nations, and at dif- 
ferent epochs. Without stopping to consider these, 
or to enter into an analysis of the once vexed ques- 
tion respecting the merits of ^e deep and shallow 
orders, we shall take it as jfiigCjetically solved, for 
the present, by the adoption iHi^ll civilized states, 
of the uhilbrm system now in use ; which is for in- 
fantry troops, either dispersed, or deployed in lines 
for firing; and in colunms of march, or attack, for 
movements : — for cavalry, eitlier deployed lines or 
dispersed order for attack, and columns for manoeu- 
vres, and exceptionally for attack. To this it may 
be added, that no soldier, who has made himself 
conversant with the resources of his art* will allow 
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faimaelf to be trammelled by any exoloiiv* vfiteBi. 
WhitX the case requires he will do, if oonfideiit of 
his troops ; throwing a deployed line, with the bay- 
aoet advanced, upon his enemy, if he judses the 
moment {propitious ; or charging impetuousfy, wdth 
his horse in column, under IDlo circuinstanoes. 

72. The ffjTstems of tactics m use in our service 
are those of the French; not that opinion is set- 
tled among our officers on this point ; some {nre- 
fening the English. In &vor of the French, it 
may to said, that there is really more affinity be* 
tween the military aptitude of the American and 
French soldier, than between that of the former 
and the English ; and that the French systems are 
the results of a broader platform of experience, 
Bubn^itted to the careful aiudysis of a body of offi« 
eers, who, for science and skill combing stand 
unrivalled ; whereas the English owes more to in- 
ijdvidual than to general talent; and therefore is 
more liaUe to the defects of individual pride of 
epmion, than where this can onlv be felt in discus- 
sion at the council board, at which its morgue is 
Hable to be checked, and its fallacies exposed, by 
rival talent 

73. In all tactical combuiations, experience has 
shown that for each arm there is a certain numeri- 
cal force, which lends itself best to the essential 
conditions demanded in all troops; — which are 
strength, activity, and the faculty of moving iH 
any mrectiou. This force, termed the unit, yariea 
in the different arms. In all cases, it should- ilot b^ 
so great but that all the men of which it is com- 
p/^ may be overlooked by, and be known to, the 
officer in command of it ; and also when drawn up 
in its order of battle, be within reach of his voice. 
Tbese last conditknis place a practical limit to tk» 
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tactical unit ; owinff to the extent to which the iin- 
man vdce can he mstinctly heard ; the space taken 
up hy each combatant ; and the fonn and dimen- 
aions of the figure covered on the ground by the 
unit in its order of battle. 

74. The battalion ia the unit of the arm of in* 
fantry ; the squadron that of the arm of cavalry ; 
and tiie battery of six gims that of the arm of ar* 



76. For each of these units, particular subdi- 
visions have been adofited ; and their command in- 
trusted to officers of suitable grade, both to overloc^ 
and to lead them in the various combinations to 
which the unit may be subjected. For the ' details 
on all these points, as they do not come within the 
scope of this work, reference may be had to the 
systems of elementary tactics adopted in our ser- 
vice. 

76. The order of battle of the unit is usualfy 
based upon the nature of the weapon used, and the 
space required for handling it freely. 

77. The habitual order of baUle of infantry is in 
two or three ranks. With us, that of two ranks is 
generally preferred, partly because our battalion is 
small, and therefore requires all the front that can 
be given without presenting a line liable to waver 
at every change of position ; but mainly because 
every musket can be made to tell. effectively: a 
point of great importance where the troops, like 
ours generally, are habituated to handling fire- 
arms almost from childhood. 

78. Cavalry is now universally formed in two 
ranks, iu order of battle. The efficiency of this 
arm resides in the power of its shock ; and, as in a 
charge, the first rank alone is brought into actual 
contact with the epemy) the only reason for placing 
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1 second is to close up gaps made in the front, by 
casnalties whilst charging ; and also in the mel^e 
that succeeds the charge, to have a sufficient num« 
ber of sabres in hand to do good service. 

79. The order of battle of artillery is necessarily 
a line of pieces in front; a second of caissons for 
the supply of inunediate wants, and a third line of 
caissQBis m reserve to the rear, beyond the reach 
of casualties from the enemy's fire. 

80. The subdivisions of the unit haVe their fca-- 
bitual position in the order of battle. Thia ^j^ . 
cessary, in order that the mechanism of tH^^^tut 
may have that simplicity and uniformity in J^rttfeh 
there will be no difficulty in its being comprehenilidt 
and retained by ordinary minds, to tl^ end that every 
movement may be executed with promptitude. Still 
cases may occur in which the requisite rapidity to 
meet an attack, or to move in a given direction, can- 
not be attained without changing the habitual order. 
Such cases are provided for by what are termed 
inversions, in which the subdivisions temporarily 
change places and parts. 

81. In all changes of position that demand a dis- 
turbance of the fundamental order of battle of the 
unit, it is broken into its subdivisions, which are 
placed in certain relative positions with respect to 
each other, according to the object in view. These 
combinations are termed manoBuvres, and their chief 
object usually is to change the direction of the front 
of the unit, according to the particular exigency. 

82. Manoeuvres, like all the rest of the mechan- 
ism pertaininff to the unit, should be stamped with 
simplicity and uniformity, for reasons already as- 
si^ed. The tactics of the present day present, in 
this respect, a remarkable contrast to those of the 
period anterior to it ; which is owing, in no smaU 
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measure, to the little scope left for individual fancy, 
every proposal being submitted to the formal exam« 
ination of an enlightened board. Stage spectacles 
alone now occasionally furnish some notions of 
those whimsies of olden times ; so happily hit off 
in the well-known article of Salmagunm, where 
the street-pump figures as an almost impassable ob* 
stacle to tne snow soldier of that day. 

83. The foregoing observations^ upon the spirit 
of the actual state of tactics, can doubtless convey 
nothing more than a va^ue idea of the subjecjL 
They were introduced with this view only ; so that 
the young student of the art might have some gen- 
eral notion, though a vague one, of what is pro> 

Cd to be attained, before his mind gets morp or 
bewildered in what must seem, for some time at 
least, a maze of technicalities, and mere rote-work, 
—the systems of elementary tactics for conducting 
the drill. 

84. Army Organization. Although not alto- 
gether within the design of this work, a few words 
here may be not out of place on army oreaniza* 
ticm. Of all the civilized states of Christen&m, we 
are perhaps the least military, though not behind 
the foremost as a warlike one. A sounder era, 
however, is dawmng upon us. The desire for war, 
as such, is decreasing, whilst a feeling of the neces- 
sity for being always ready for it is becoming more 
ffeneral. All our battle-fields, up to the glorious 
feat at Buena-Vista, have proved to the world that 
the American soldier was wanting in no military 
quality, but combined the vivacity of the French 
with the tenacity of the English. But this, how- 
ever, could make but little impression upon the 
•oldier-statesmen of Europe. To be warlike, does 
nut render a nation formidable to its neighbors. 
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They may dread to attack it, but have no appre- 
hensions from its offensive demonstrations. It was 
reserved for the expedition to Vera-Cruz, and its 
sequel, the victory of Cerro-Gordo, to bring into 
strong relief the fact, that we were unostentatiously, 
and almost silently, becoming a powerful military 
state. The lesson will not be lost upon our neigh- 
bors, however slowly we, in the end, may profit by 
it A shout has gone forth from the Rio-Grande, 
and the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, which, heard 
on the Thames and the Seine, has resounded alon? 
the far-off shores of the Baltic and Black Sea, and 
will reach the farther Ind, bearing with it a signifi- 
cance that no prudent statesman will hereafter 
afiect to misunderstand. What are the military re- 
sources of this great Republic is no longer a ques- 
tion ; a more thorough organization is alone want- 
ing for their complete development. 

85. Napoleon, at the period of the preparations 
for his descent upon England, had a moment of 
leisure which he could bestow upon his military or- 
ganization. Then, for the first time, it is believed, 
was introduced a systematic organization of grand 
masses, termed Army Corps ; each one comprising 
within itself all the elements of a complete army, 
and apt for any emergency. 

Since then this has served as a type to France, 
and other European states, in their organization. 

86. An army is now composed of one, or more 
army corps, made up of infantry and cavalry ; an 
artillery equipage, comprising several batteries; 
several artillery parks of reserve; with a grand 
one to which is attached a bridge-train. 

87. Each army corps consists of one, or more 
Divisions ; each division of several Brigades ; the 
iHigade comprising two Regiments. 

4 
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Two bp.tteries of foot-artillery, of six pieces eack, 
are attached to each infantry division ; and one of 
horse-artillery, of the same suength, to each division 
of heavy cavalry. 

Besides, for each army corps of infantry, there is 
a reserve of several batteries ; and a few served by 
foot artillery. In some cases, one of the batteries 
of reserve is served by the horse-artillery. 

88. A company ot engineer troops, termed Sap- 
pers, is generally attached to each infantry division ; 
and to each infantry army corps a brigade of hght 
cavalry ; viith a company of Fontoniers, which ha^ 
charge of the bridge-train. 

89. In France, each brigade is commanded by a 
Marichal de Camp, a grade corresponding to our 
brigadier-general; each division, by a LieiUenant- 
General, which corresponds to our major-general ; 
and an army corps by a Marechal de France. 

90. The particular organization of tne General 
Staff, and the different arms of service, would lead 
to details of no importance here. The proportion, 
however, of each arm of an army to the otners, is 
a subject of great interest, as upon this depends, in 
a great degree, the more or less of excellence in 
the military institutions of a state. 

91. The infantry, from its powers of endurance, 
its capabiUties for Wttle in all kinds of ground, and 
its independence of those casualties by which the 
other arms may be completely paralyzed, is placed 
as the first arm ; and upon it is based the strength 
of all the others. It generally forms about four' 
ffihs of the entire force. 

92. In all states where the military art is justly 
appreciated, the cavalry arm is placed in the second 
rank to the uifantry. To it an army is often in- 
debted for turning the scales of victory, and giving 
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a decisive character to the issue. To it, the influi« 
try, when exhausted by fatigue, or broken, often 
owes its safety, and through the respite gained by 
its charges, fends time to breathe and reform. 
Without It, much of advanced-post duty, patroles, 
and detachment service requirmg great celerity, 
would be but badly performed. 

But the arm of cavalry by itself can effect but 
little ; and, in many circumstances, does not suffice 
even for its own safety. The smallest obstaclet 
are sufficient to render it powerless ; it can neither 
attack nor hold a post without the aid of mfantry ; 
and at night is alarmed, and justly so, at every 
phantom. 

The proportion borne by the cavalry to the in- 
fantry should vary with the tieatures of the seat of 
war ; being greater in a champagne than in a broken, 
or mountdnous country. Tne proportion of cm^ 
fourth of the infantry for the firs^ and one-sixth for 
the last, is generally admitted by received military 
authority as the best. 

93. The artillery is placed third in rank among 
the arms. Its duties are to support and cover the 
other arms ; keep the enemy from approaching too 
near ; hold him in check when he advances ; and 
prevent him from dehouchivg at particular points. 
To perform these duties it is considered that an al- 
lowance of one piece for each thousand men of the 
other arms, and one in reserve forms the proper 
quota of this arm. It is to be remarked, however, 
uiat this proportion supposes the other arms in an 
excellent state of organization and discipline. .In 
the contrary case, the quota of artillery must be in- 
creased; for it inspires poor troops with confidence, 
as they rely upon it, to keep off the enemy, and to 
cover their retreat. But here arises another disact> 
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yintage ; as artilleiy is utterly incapable of defeadp 
ing itself, and therefore, when present in an over 

Sroportion, it must necessarily sustain great losses 
I guns and the other materieL 
&. The arm of en^eering, although requiring 
more science and a higher ^mde of talent for its 
duties than any other, takes the last place in tactical 
eonsideralirms. To it is intrusted all that pertains 
to opposing passive obstacles to an enemy's advance, 
and removing those which he may have raised. To 
it is assigned that most difficult of all tasks to the 
soldier, patient endurance of manual toil, and a dis- 
regard of everything but the work in hand, whilst 
exposed to the enemy's fire. The proportion of 
engineer troops will depend in a great measure 
upon the character of tne operations undertaken ; 
beinff most in siDges, and least in those depending 
mainly on mancBuvres. In the French service, the 
engineers are one-half the strength of the artillery ; 
a large number, but rendered necessary by the p»> 
culiar military position of that country. 

96. the troops which conmose the thiBe principal 
arms are generally subdivided 'into two classes, 
heavy and light ; partly arising from the nature of 
their weapons, and partly ^rom their destination on 
the field of battle. ;. 

96. This subdivision is less* marked in the in- 
flBuitry than in that of the other anns ; for although 
in most foreign armies, a portion of the infantry 
carries a sabre with the musket, still this additional 
weapon is of rather questionable utility; for the 
musket is the one which, under all circumstances 
of attack and defence, will be resorted to. 

97. All infantry now recoive the same instruc- 
tion ; but whether a portion of it ought not to bcr 
reserved especially for the dories consigned to light 
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troope, is still a disputed point. One thin^ is cav 
tain, that perfection is more easily reached by con- 
fining the individual to one branch of his art, than 
by requiring him to make himself converswit with 
the whole. Still it might be often found incon- 
venient, at the least, if infantry were not able to 
perform all the functions required of it. 

98. The service of light infantry often demands 
great individual address, intelligence, and well-de- 
veloped physical powers ; a combination of qualities 
not easily found, and seldom, indeed, without care- 
ful habitual training. Whereas, in infantry of the 
Une, the qualities of the individual are of lese im- 
portance, as results here depend almost solely apon 
the action of the mass. 

99. The habitual order of battle of light infantry 
is the dispersed order; and whether actinir oflfen- 
sJvely or defensively, it depends for its results upon 
the efiect of its fire, resorting t6 the close order, 
and usinff the bayonet, only exceptionally. As 
each individual, although immediately supported 
by his own file-closer, and those^ on his right and 
left, is still often thrown upon his own resources, 
being obliged to take cover where he can most con- 
veniently find it, he must bo a good marksman, 
cool, deliberate,. and circumspect; since it may be- 
come necessary to keep an enemy occupied hours, 
and even days togeth^, pressing on him at one mo- 
ment and yielding to him the next, or holding with 
tenacity, and disputing inch by inch some particu- 
lar point, as it may scdt the views of the general in 
command. 

100. In infantry of the line, as success depends 
upon the action of the mass, enssmble, coolness, and 
determination should characterize ali its movements, 
whether it deliveis iti dre in line, forms in column 

4* 
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to attieu^ with th* bayonet, or throws itself hito 
■quare, to await the charge of ^e enemy's cavalry. 

101. The duties a( Mght infantry are to open an 
«nffagement, and, after it i« fmriy got under way, 
to keep it going; taming it to advantage if sac- 
€es8ful, otherwise breaking it off. In its relations 
to the infantry of the hue, it shouid cover the 
flanks of the latter; clear the way for its advance 
by rooting the enemy out of all covears, and then 
holding them if ra^isite. Upon it devolves all 
advanced-post, detachment, ana advanced and rear- 
gnard service. 

102. To the infantry of the line is confided eve- 
lythiUg where firmness is the essential requisite ; 
as the attack or defence of key-points, the f(»ina- 
tion of all supports and reserves ; whether on the 
field, or in the attack and defence oi posts. 

103. There is a third class of infantry, termed 
rifiemen^ which floes not form a part proper of the 
arm of infantry ; partaking, when properly consti- 
tuted, more of the character of partisan than of 
regular troops ; being chosen only from that por- 
tioli erf" a .population whose habits lead them to a 
^aily use of fire-arms, and give them a^ unerring 
aim. As an auxihary in the defence of particular 
localities, where they are secure from tne attack 
cf the bayonet, or of cavalry, and can deHver their 
fire vnth that deliberation which their weapon de- 
mands, ilfiemen will often be found invaluable ; as 
nothing is more dreaded by troops generally than 
this lurkmg, and (^ten mvisible foe, whose wt^ie- 
about is only divined by the destructicm he deals 
mronndhiiQ. 

104. In cavalry, the distinction between heavy 
and light is more strongly marked, and the fiinc- 
Ims of each more cl«arty defined iiaak in infiuitry. 
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105. The emras$fers^ from their defensive ar- 
mor find heavy sabre, which m both man and hor^e 
call for great {^ysical powers, constitute the true 
heavy cavalry. The dragoons and hussars belong 
to the light, and the lancers indifferently perform 
the functions of either. 

106. The most essential quality of all cavalry, 
which distinguishes it from all other arms, and 
gives it the faculty of taking an enemy frequency 
at disadvanta£re, is that qf celerity. If to this the 
rider unites boldness, and even, when called for, 
recklessness, it makes of this arm a truly fearful 
<wie. 

107. Cavalry, to attain its pnds, should unite 
several essential conditions; horses and weapons 
in good condition ; sufficient depth of ground both 
in uont and rear to gather speed for the x^harge, 
or space for rallying ; to be led boldly but skilfiiUly 
into action ; have its ^nks covered agaipst a sur- 
prise ; and be followed by a suppdrt, or resi^irve, to 
cover the retreat, or secure from the eflfects of con- 
fusion the Une charging, if brought up unexpect- 
edly by the enemy* 

108. There are qualities which ave peculiar to 
each kind of cavalry, ffrowmg out Of the duties re- 
quired of this arm. To the heavy cavalry, the cui- 
rassier sans peur, should bolong the attribute p( 
irresistibility. Apparently as careless and indiffer- 
ent to the maddening strife around, as was le No^ 
Faineant, in the '* Gentle and Joyous Passage of 
Amos of Ashby-de-la-Zouche," whilst waiting the 
moment f(^ action \ the cuirassier, when* with sa- 
bre raised, he rushes on his foe, should, like the 
tornado, level all before him, and leave nothing of 
his task unfinished but the gathering of the wrock 
be leaves m his track. 
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109. The dragoon, when first instituted to com- 
ttne the functions both of the foot soldier and cava- 
lier, was found, like most mongrels, to have the 
qualities of neither in a very serviceaWe degree. 
He still retains his musquetoon, and on outpost 
duty, and skirmishing in broken ground, does a sol- 
dier's duty with this weapn. Apt for attacks, 
whether in close order or dispersed, he should lend 
himself to the charge kindly ; and in cases where 
thrown on his own resources, display all the intel- 
ligence, activity, and circumspection of the best 
li^ht infantry. 

110. The dashing bold hussar, that epitome of 
military impudence and recklessness at the tavern, 
should present those qualities in a sublimated form 
on the field. Regardless of fatigue and danger, his 
imagination should never present to itself an ob- 
stacle as insurmountable. On the march, . con- 
stantly at the enemy's heels ; in positidn keeping 
him at all moments on the alert, harassing him 
either with fatigue, or apprehension for the secu- 
rity of his rear and communications ; on the field 
careering with a falcon's speed and glance upon 
his quarry, however it may seek to elude his blow, 
such should be the hussar. 

111. The lancer, like the poet, " is born not fash- 
ioned." In the hands of the Pole, the lance, whether 
used to charge in line or in the disj^rslon of pursuit, 
is a truly fearful weapon ; but to those to whom 
long practice in its use has not mkde it a second 
nature, it is only embarrassing, and more ,to be 
avoided by a conu^e than by a foeman. Still the 
apprehension of being run through has a powerful 
moral effect upon a man ; and there is no sound 
more appalling to a flying enemy than '' here come 
the lancers." 
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112. As the functions of heavy cavaliy are to 
bear down all opposition, and present an unpassa- 
ble wall to the enemy's efforts, its duties are con* 
fined to the battle-field ; there, placed in the reserve, 
it is held in hand until the decisive moment arrives, 
when it is launched forth to deal a blow from wMch 
the enemy hopelessly struj^gles to recover, either to 
achieve victoi^, or to fendoff utter defeat. 

113. To light cavalry are intrusted the impor- 
tant duties of securing from surprise the flanks ff 
the heavy ; to watch over the safety of horse artil- 
lery, and to perform the services required of them 
by infantry oivisions, and those of detachment ser- 
vice in general. 

114. The artillery, which had for a long period, 
and even still, preserves the character of eminent 
respectability, has of late years begun to infuse a 
dash of the dare-devil spirit of the cavalier into its 
ranks. K it has not yet taken to charging hterally, 
it has, on some recent occasions in our service, 
shown a well-considered recklessness of obstacles 
and oangers, fully borne out by justly deserved 
success. 

116. The distinction between li^ht and heavy in 
this arm arises, not only from the difference of cal- 
ibre in the pieces, but also in a difference of their 
tactical application. 

116. The heavy field calibre is the 12-pound«r, 
which is reserved for batteries m position, and ip 
seldom shifted during the action: 

117. The light field calibre is the 6-pounder, and 
the 24-pounder howitzer, which are iierved either by 
foot or horse-artillery, and follow ihe movements 
of the other arms. 

118. Improvements both in the tnaUnel and the 
tactics of artillery have been very marked mibi^ 
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late years. Formerly, considered only in the light 
of an auxiliary on the battle-field, artillery now as- 
pires, and with indisputable claims, to the rank of a 
principal arm. Its aecisive effects, at the late bat- 
tles on the Rio-Grande,* are supported by testi- 
mony too emphatic to be overlookea. 

119. From the studies required of him, the artil- 
lerist is well trained to maintain the characteristics 
of his arm ; courage of the highest order, in which 
the physical is always under the control of the 
moral element, producing, as a necessary result, un- 
bounded devotion to the task assigned ; a presence 
of mind that nothing can disturb ; and that coolness 
which no danger, however appalling, can impair. 

120. The tactical applications of artillery on the 
field depend on the calibre. To the heavy are as- 
signed me duties of occupying positions for strength- 
ening the weak points of the field of battle ; for 
securing the retreat of the army ; for defending all 
objects whose possession might be of importance to 
the enemy, as villages, defiles, &c. ; and fo^ over- 
turning all passive obstacles that cover the enemy, 
or arrest the progress of the other arms. 

121. The light pieces, served by foot-artillery, 
follow the movements of the infantry; covering the 

* Tn alluding to the late brilliant achievements of oar artH* 
lery, it \f^ bat Jii«t to call attention to the fact, that the coantry 
U indebted for It to the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, late Secretary (xT 
War under the administration of President Van Baren. With- 
out the forethought and military sagacity of this accomplished 
gentleman, and his untiring efforts, while in otlice, to promote 
the public good and insure its safety if suddenly brought into a 
stHte of war ; the country, in all (Mobability. would have been 
found, on the breaking out of the Mexican difficulties, in the 
same dilemma with regard to this most important arm, as it was 
in some othir hardly less essential pi>inu. It is to be honed 
that tlie maxim so often idly repeated, and the value of which 
was here forcibly illustrated, In Ptac* prepare for fVar^ mav 
not again be used in vain. 
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flanks of its position, preparing the way for its on- 
set, and arresting that of the enemy. It is of this 
that the principal part of the artillery in reserve is 
composed. 

122. The horse-artillery is held in hand for deci- 
sive moments. When launched forth, its arrival 
and execution should be unexpected and instanta- 
neous. Ready to repair all disasters and partial 
reverses, it, at one inoment, temporarily replaces a 
battery of foot, and at the next is on another point 
of the field, to force back an enemy's column. In 
preparing the attacks of cavalry, this arm is often 
mdispensable and always invaluable ; brought with 
rapidity in front of a line, or opposite to squares of 
infantry, within the range of canister, its well- 
directed fire, in a few discharges, opens a gap, or so 
shakes the entire mass, that the cavalier fmds but a 
feeble obstacle, where, without this aid, he would in 
vain have exhausted all his powers. 
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CHAPTER li. 

MAmmR OF FLACIKG AND HANDLING TROOPS. 



123. Position and Formation. On the field of 
battle, vr'hether the object be to attack, or defend, 
the infantry is divided into three bodies ; an advan- 
ced-^oard, the main-body, and a reserve. Their 
relative proportion will depend upon the total force, 
and the character of the position occupied. The 
advanced-guard must be of sufficient strength to 
hold the enemy in check, but, at the same time, 
the main body, upon v^hich the brunt of the action 
should fall, must not be left of insufficient force, by 
unnecessarily increasing the advanced-guard ; and 
the reserve should be strong enough to repair anjr 
disaster that may befall the main body ; or to profit 

S' its success in accomplishing the complete pver- 
row of the enemy. 

124. These three bodies are separated from each 
other by intervals which will depend upon the na- 
ture of the ground. The advanced-guard occupy- 
ing the front; the main-body at a distance from 
160 to 300 paces in its rear ; and the reserve at a 
like interval to the rear of the main body. Where 
the ground, for example, is undulating, and therefore 
favorable to masking the troops from tlie enemy's 
fire, these intervals may, if requisite, be reduced to 
80 or 100 paces. 

125. The troops composing these three bodies 
will be formed either in columns of battalions, or 
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be deployed, according to the circumstances undeif 
which they may be placed. For an attack, for evo- 
lution, or for defence against cavalry, the formations 
of columns of battalions is best. To repel the 
enemy's attack by a fire, and in some cases, to pre- 
sent a less favorable mark to his artillery, the bat- 
talions are deployed. The battalions, whether de- 
ployed or in column, preserve the proper intervals 
tor evolutions ; these intervals may be increased in 
obstructed ground without weakening the defence. 

126. The battalions composing 3ie main-body 
may be drawn up in one or two lines. The latter 
usually obtains only when a large force is present. 
In this case the reserve no longer holds the position 
of a third hne, as in the other ; but forms an inde- 
pendent body, to be used according to the emer- 
gency ; the second line supporting the battalions of 
the nrst, and, for this purpose, occupying* positions 
to the rear, opposite to their intervals. 

127. Defence, When the position is taken up 
to receive the enemy's a 

main on the defensive, 

as circumstances may 

will be posted on the gi 

the enemy in check, an 

it with tenacity, to dev 

This is best done by i 

mishers, who, for this purpose, are thrown forward 

300 or 400 paces, to feel the enemy, and are only 

reinforced when closely pressed. 

128. Whether the advanced-guard shall maintain 
its ground obstinately until reinforced by the main- 
body, or whether it shall fall back, either on the 
flanks or to the rear of the main-body, must be de- 
termined by the strength of its position. If this be 
so strong tnat the enemy's loss in carrying it must 

5 
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be great, then it should be pertinaciously main-' 
tained ; in the contrary case it must, after a suita- 
ble show of resistance, be abandoned. 

129. As a general rule, troops should be placed 
as much out of view as practicable before they go 
into action, by taking advantage of covers offered 
by the ground. The main-lx)dy should be kept 
masked m this way until it is called to engage the 
enemy. If it advance to support the advanced- 
guard, it will usually attack with the bayonet ; if 
the advanced-guard is called in, the main-body will 
usually receive the enemy by its firo ; the battalions 
being deployed for this purpose. If the enemy is 
staggered by this fire, or, in advancing, shows, by 
the wavering or confusion of his line, a want of 
confidence, 3ie fire may be followed up either by a 
charge of the troops in line ; or they may be formed 
in columns of attack before charging, if the enemy 
perseveres in his onward movement. A charge by 
a column, when the enemy is within 50 paces, will 
prove effective, if resolutely made. 

130. The reserve is composed of the most reli- 
able troops. It should be distinguished for cool 
courage ; acting under all circumstances, either de- 
fensive or offensive, with circumspection and de- 
termined resolution. 

As the object of the reserve is to infuse greater 
energy into the action of the main-body, and, if ne- 
cessary, to strike a last and decisive blow, it should 
be kept masked from the enemy's fire and view 
until called into action. The proper ^moment for 
engaging the reserve is either when" the enemy has 
been shiien in his attack by the resistance offered 
by the mam-body, or when the latter is unable far- 
ther to resist the enemy's efforts. If engaged too 
soon, the resistance offered to the reserve may pre- 
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vent its maMng a deciBive blow ; if not engaged in 
time, the main-body may be too far exhausted and 
disorganized to rally. 

In cases where the reserve forms a second Ime, 
to support the main-body, it should approach the 
first line when it becomes engaged, to be ready to 
rejdace it when circumstances may render it neces- 
sary. The advanced-guard, in such cases, should 
retire to the rear, to act as a reserve. 

131. Attack. In the attack of infantry, the same 
fundamental dispositions are made as for the defen- 
sive. The advanced-guard wiD not throw forward 
its skirmishers until they are near enough to en- 
gage the enemy. The Ime of skirmishers should 
be strongly supported, and will press the enemy 
with vigor and without relaxation. If the force 
engaged be small, the main-body will regulate its 
movements by those of the line of skirmishers ; if 
considerable, the reverse will obtain. 

132. The main-body and reserve follow in col- 
umn the advanced-guard, preserving the requisite 
intervals. The columns should take every advan- 
tage of the ground to mask their movements ; get- 
ting rapidly over any where they are much ex- 
po^ to fire. So soon as the advanced-guard is 
checked, it will fall back either on the flanks of 
the columns, or to the rear ; and the main-body 
will be immediately brought into action, either by 
deploying and opening its fire, or by a vigorous 
charge with the bayonet. If the main-body falters 
in its attack, or gives any signs of want of resolu- 
tion, the reserve should advance at once through 
the intervals, and make a vigorous charge with the 
bayonet. 

133. If the attack by the main-body is made with 
^e baycMiet, the interval between it and the col^ 
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unms of the reserve may be lessened to 80 or 100 
paces. The flanks of the columns of attack, and 
the mtervals between them, should be occupied by 
skirmishers. This is an important precaution ; as, 
by forcing the enemy to dehver his fire before the 
columns have reached within a destructive range, 
the main obstacle to their onward movement mil 
be removed. 

134. Pursuit. If the assailed retires, the pur* 
suit must be conducted with system and in good 
order. The line nearest the enemy will throw for- 
ward a few troops in pursuit ; which, in most cases, 
will be |>receded bv skirmishers. The Une in close 
Older, will follow these troops until it attains a good 
position to receive the enemy, should he make an 
offensive movement, when it will be halted and 
formed in readiness for action. A pursuit by in- 
fiintry alone cannot be pushed far, even should the 
enemy retire without any order, or show of resist- 
ance, as the retreating force will soon distance their 
pursuers. 

135. Retreat. When, either in the defensive, <»r 
offensive, it becomes necessary to retire, the first 
point to be attended to is to withdraw the troops 
engaged; either to a good position to their rear, 
where they can halt and face the enemy, or else 
behind the line in their rear, which should hold the 
assailants in check, and allow the retreating troops 
to fall back in good order. Having fairly got dis- 
ensased, dispositions must be promptly made to 
wimdraw from the field. This may be done by 
the entire force movmg off together, if the enemy 
shows no disposition to follow up his success with 
energy; or, m the contrary case, b^r retiring by 
successive portions ; the line which withdraws fiill- 
ing soQie 150 paces to the rear of the one hj whicli 
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it is covered, whilst falling back, and then fonning;, 
to cover in turn the retreat of the latter. 

The dispositions made in the retreat will depend 
entirely upon the character of the enemy's pursuit, 
and the features of the ground. It will usually be 
made in columns, covered by skirmishers, if the 
pursuit is made by infantry alone ; if by cavalry, 
the retreat must be made with great circumspec- 
tion ; the troops retiring slowly and in good oraer, 
adopting the formation against cavalry ; never has- 
tening me march, unless very near a good position 
for defence, which should be attained as rapidly as 
possible, imless closely pressed by the cavalry. 

136. If it be necessary to continue the retreat 
for some marches, under the eye of the enemy, a 
rear-guard must be formed ; selecting, from a fourth 
to a uiird of the entire force, for this service. The 
main duty of the rear-guard is to hinder the enemy 
from pressing too closely on the main-body ; and it 
should therefore, under no circumstances, allow 
itself to be forced back upon the main-body. The 
dispositions adopted by the rear-guard will depend 
upon the features of the ground ; its rear will usu- 
afiy be covered by a line of skirmishers. The rear- 
ffuiard will keep within good supporting distance of 
me main-body ; and, when pressed by the enemy, 
the latter, whenever a favorable position offers, will 
halt and form ; to cover the former, and force the 
enemy to greater circumspection. 

137. Measures for protracting an Engagement, 
In the attack, as in the defence, it n^ay frequently 
become an object to protract an engagement, with- 
out coming to any decisive result ; eitlier for the 
purpose of holding a position foi'«a oertain time, to 
£aivor other objects, tis the arrival of ji^nforcements ; 
or to occupy an adversary upon one point whilst a 

5* 
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iUdeive Uow m preparing on another. Tlus game 
can be played only upon ground favorable to alter- 
natknis from the defensive to the (^nsive; and 
should only be intrusted to troops thoroughly con- 
versant with the duties of skirmishers. The main- 
body is kept some two thousand paces to the rear 
of the skirmishers in such affidrs ; taking advan- 
tage of the ground, and making suitable dispositions 
oi the troops to avoid the effects of the enemy's ar- 
tillery. Small columns are thrown forwwd be- 
tween itself bM the troops engaged, which take 
post in covered ground, to be at hand to support 
the skirmishers. The troops engaged should be 
promptly reinforced, when the enemy presses on- 
waid ; and attempts should be made, by charging 
him in flank, to force him to retire. The troops in 
action should be frequently reheved, and the oppor- 
tunity should be seized, when the fresh troops come 
up, to make an onward movement on the enemy, 
and force him from any points he may have gained. 
138. Defence afrainst Cavalry, When infantry 
is threatened by cavalry, the proper formation to re- 
pel its charge is that of squares. If but one square 
IS formed, it must rely on its own resources to beat 
off the enemy; but when there are several they 
may give mutual support, by bringing a flank &re 
from one upon a force advancing on either of the 
two c<nitiguous to it. The safety of infisintry against 
cavalry will depend upon the preservation of perfect 
ejix^ess, good order, and connection in the ranks; 
the avoidance of any precipita:e movements which 
«U^ht bring about a surprise ; and the husbanding 
of Its ammunitioa, and roser\'ation of its fire unm 
the enemy is within a deadly range. Well disci- 
plined infantry, whilst in position, and when not ex- 
posed to a fire of artillery, may securely trust to its 
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own resources to repulse the best cavalry, so long m» 
k adopts the proper precautions. If annoyed, as 
sometimes may happen, by the fire of a few horse- 
men, advanced to draw the fire of the squares, it will 
be better to throw out some skirmishers, ten or 
twelve paces from the squares, to keep off such 
attacks, than to open a fire from the squares. 

139. Defence, <^c. against Artillery. Infantry 
may take advantage, either of covers presented by 
the features of the ffround, or of occasionally shifting 
its position, to avoid the fire of artillery. Very slight 
nnaulations, or obstructions, like the low bamis 
along the borders of ditches, will serve to cover 
troops, by causing the shot to rise above them. If 
no covers are at hand, the chances of casualties, 
when within point-blank range, may be diminished 
bv moving forward, of backward, some 50 paces ; 
if the fire be a ricochet, the position should be shifted 
some 60 paces to the right or left. The enemy's 
batteries may be annoyeu, and sometimes be forced 
to change their position, by sending out good marks- 
men, who advance singly to within some 250 paces 
of them ; where, lying down, they can pick off the 
officers, men and horses. 

140. Attack of ArtiMery. Whenever it is found 
necessary to carry a battery by the bayonet, the 
troops for this duty are divided into two detachments ; 
one of which is charged with Qapturing the guns, 
and the other with attacking the supports of the 
battery. 

The dispositions made by the detachment which 
moves agsunst the guns will be the usual one ^f 
skirmishers ; the line surroimding the battery, and 
opening their fire upon it when within about 250 
paces, taking advantage for this purpose of any 
covers, to screen the men. The supports of the 
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line of skinnishers should be kept well to the rear, 
to be ready against a flank movement on the line. 
If this manoeuvre succeeds in drawing the fire of 
the guns, and any confusion is observeld among the 
men, then a rush must be immediately made upon 
them with the bayonet. 

The detachment against the supports of the bat- 
tery will make its dispositions according to the kind 
of troops which compose the supports. If of infan- 
try, the detachment to seize the guns, divided into 
two portions, will advance either in line, or column, 
as may be best, on the flanks of the line of skir- 
mishers; gradually getting in advance of it, and 
closing on the flanks of tlie battery, so as to attack 
the supports in flank ; or else they may keep to the 
rear of the hne of skirmishers, in order to tempt the 
supports to move forward, and thus mask the fire 
of their guns. If the supports are of cavalry, the 
detachment, divided into two columns, will follow 
the line of skirmishers, in rear of the flanks ; to cover 
it against a charge of the cavalry. 



141. Position. This arm is usually placed in 
the rear of the infantry, on ground favorable to its 
mancBuvres, and where it will be masked from fire 
until the moment arrives to bring it into action; 
here, if acting on the defensive, the cavalry watches 
its opportunity to support the other troops, driving 
back the enemy, by prompt and vigorous charges, 
when these are hara pressed ; or, if on the oflensive, 
hiding its time, to rush upon the assailant, and com- 
plete nis destruction ; when his ranks commence to 
waver or show signs of disorganization from the 
lissanlta of the other arms. 
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143. Formation, The habitual formation of 
eavahy for the attack is in a line of two ranks, with 
a reserve, or support to its rear. The supports are 
indispensably requisite to guard against those 
chances of danger to which cavalry is particularly 
exposed, if attacked in turn, when in a state of par- 
tial disorganization, after a successful charge ; or 
when threatened by an offensive movement against 
its flanks. The supports offer a safeguard a^inst 
either of these dangers; for, if the front hne is 
brought up by the enemy, after a successful charge, 
it cem retire and rally in the rear of the supports ; 
and if the enemy makes a movement against the 
flanks^ the supports, placed behind them and in 
column, can form and anticipate the enemy's charge. 
For the foregoing reasons, cavalry should not give 
way to a headlong pursuit after a successful charge, 
unless its supports are at hand; and, in cases 
where a charge is made without supports, a portion 
only should engage in pursuit, the rest being rallied 
to form a support. 

143. Cavalry is seldom called on to use fire- 
arms. When on out-post service, or acting on the 
defensive on ground unfavorable to charging, a por- 
tion of the force may be dispersed as lamcers, to 
hold the enemy in check by their fire. In this case 
their movements are regulated in the same way as 
other skirmishers. 

144. Defence. Tl^e defensive qualities of cavalry 
lie in the oflfensive. A body of cavalry which waits 
to receive a charge of cavalry, or is exposed to a fire 
of infantry, or artillery, must either retire, or be 
destroyed. This essential quality of cavalry ren- 
ders its services invaluable in retreats where the 
enemy pursues with vigor. In such cases it should 
be held in constant readiness to take adyantage of 
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every spot favorable to its action ; and, by short and 
energetic charges, force the enemy to move with 
circumspection. 

145. Attack against Infantry. So long as in- 
fantry maintains its position firmly, particularly if 
the ground is at all unfavorable to the movements 
of cavalry, the chances are against a successful at- 
tack by the latter. Cavalry should therefore either 
wait patiently until a way is prepared for its ac- 
tion, by a fire of artillery on the enemy's infantry ; 
or until the infantry has become crippled and ex- 
hausted by being kept in action for some time ; or 
else, watching its opportunity, make a charge whilst 
the infantry is in motion, so as to surprise it before 
it can form to receive the attack. 

Cavalry should direct its charge on that point of 
the enemy's infantry where it wiU itself be exposed 
to the least column of fire. If the infantry is in line, 
the charge should be made on one o^ its flanks ; if 
in square, on one of the angles of tfie square ; and 
when several squares are formed, sa as to afford 
mutual support by their fire, selecting the squares 
on the flanks as most vulnerable, nom their po- 
sition. 

146. The formation usually recommended for 
charging against squares, is that of three squadrons 
in line at double distance; the leading squadron 
being followed by the others, either directly in its 
rear ; or else the squadrons may be formed in eche- 
lon, successively overlapping each other by about 
the front of a platoon. The angle of the square is 
charged by each squadron in succession, if the 
charffe of the one preceding it fails ; the repulsed 
aquadrons each wheeling to 3ie right, or left on re- 
tiring ; to leave the way clear for its successor. A 
fourUi squadron in column ^ows those in line ; to 
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smronnd the Bqoare and make prisoners if it should 
be broken by the charge. 

147. To draw the fire of the in&ntry before 
charging, a few skilful flankers may be thrown 
forward, to open a fire on the square. StratajB[em 
may also be tried, by moving along the front of the 
infantry, at some 400 paces, and uien charging, if 
it is tempted to throw away its fire at this distance. 
In an attack where several squares are in line, if 
one fires to second another it should be instantly 
charged. 

1^. Attack against Artillery. In attacks against 
artillery, the detachment of cavalry should oe di- 
vided into three bodies ; one-fourth of the detach- 
ment being charged with carrying the guns.; one- 
half to attack the supports of the battery ; and the 
remaining fourth acting as a reserve, to cover the 
parties in advance, from an offensive movement 
agamst their flanks, or rear. 

The partT to secure the guns make their attack 
in dispersed order, and endeavor to gain the flanks 
of the battery. When the battery has a fair sweep 
over the ground along which they must advance, 
they shomd, by manoeuvring and false attacks, try 
to confuse the artillerists, and draw their fire before 
making their charge. 

The attack against the support of the batteiy 
will be directed in the usual manner; the party 
manoeuvring to gain their flanks. 

ARTILLERY. 

149. Position, The manner of placing artil- 
lery and its employment must be regulated by its 
relative importance under given circumstances, 
with respect to the action of me other arms. 
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In the defensive, the principal part is usiially as- 
signed to the artillery ; and the positions taken up 
by the other arms will, therefore, be subordinate to 
those of this arm. In offensive movements the re- 
verse generally obtains. 

160. Defence. In defensive positions the secu- 
rity of the batteries is of the last importance. Un- 
less the batteries are on points which are inacces- 
sible to the enemy's cavalry and infantry, they must 
be placed under the protection of the other troops, 
ana be outflanked by them. 

As in the defensive, we should be prepared to re- 
ceive the enemy on every point ; the batteries must 
be distributed along the entire front of the position 
occupied, and on those points from which they can 
obtain a good sweep over the avenues of approach 
to it ; the guns being masked, when the ground fa- 
vors, from the enemy's view, until the proper mo- 
ment arrives for opening- their fire. 

161. The distance tetween the batteries should 
not be much over 600 paces ; so that by their fire 
they may cover well the ground interveiimg be- 
tween them, and afford mutual support ; the lieht 
guns being placed on the more salient points of ue 
front, from their shorter range and greater fiaicility 
of mancBuvring ; the heavier guns on the m^e re- 
tired points. Guns of various calibre should iiot be 
placed in the same battery. A sufiicient interval 
should also be left between batteries of different 
calibre ; to prevent the enemy from judging, by the 
variations in the efiect of the shot, of the weignt of 
metal of the batteries. 

Those positi(nis for batteries should be avoided 
from whicn the shot must pass over other troops, to 
ttttua the enemy. And those should be sought for 
from which a me can be maintained until the enemy 
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haa apfNToached even within good musket-range of 
them. 

Where the wings of a position are weak, batte- 
ries of the heaviest calibre should be placed to se- 
cure them. 

162. A sufficient number of pieces — selecting 
for the object in view horse-artillery in preference 
to any ot^er — should be held in reserve for a mo- 
ment of need ; to be thrown upon any point where 
the enemy's progress threatens danger; or to be 
used in covering the retreat. 

163. The collection of a large number of pieces 
in a single battery, is a dangerous arrangement ; 
particularly at the outset of an engagement. The 
exposure of so many guns together might present 
& strong inducement to the enemy to make an 
effort to carry the battery ; a feat the more hkely to 
succeed, as it is difficult either to withdraw the 
•guns, or change their position promptly, after their 
&ts is opened ; and one which, if successful, might 
•entail a fatal disaster on the assailed, from the loss 
of 80 many pieces at once. 

164. In all defensive dispositions the ammunition 
should be most carefully husbanded. A fire should 
never be opened until the enemy is within good 
range ; and, when once opened, be continued with 
perseverance and coolness up to the last moment in 
which it can be made effective. 

166. Attack, In the outset of offensive move- 
ments, good positions should be selected for the 
heaviest pieces, from which thoy can maintain a 
strong fire on the enemy until the lighter pieces and 
the columns of attack are brought into action. 
These positions should be taken on the fianks of the 
ffround occupied by the assailant, or on the centre, 
if more favorable to the end to be attained. In all 
• 
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eaaes, wide intervals should be left between the heavy 
batteries and the other troops ; in order Xhat the 
latter may not suffer from the return fire which the 
assailed will probably open on the batteries. For 
the sam^ reason, care should be taken not to place 
other troops behind a point occupied by a battery, 
where they would be exposed to the return fire of 
the assailed; when this cannot be avoided, the 
troops should be so placed as to be covered by any 
undulation of the ground ; or else be deployed in 
line to lessen the effects of the shot. 

166. The artillery which moves with the cd- 
umns of attack, should be divided into several 
strong baiteries; as the object in this case is to 
produce a decisive impression upon a few points of 
the enemy's line; by bringing an overwhelming 
fire to bear upon these points. These batteries 
should keep near enough to the other troops to be 
in safety from an^ attempts of the assailed to xsap- 
ture them. Then* usual positions will be on Uie 
flanks and near the heads of the columns of attack; 
the hitervals between the batteries being sufficient 
for the free manoeuvres of the other troops, in large 
bodies. The manoeuvres of these batteries should 
be made with promptitude ; so that no time may be 
lost for the action of their fire. They should get 
rapidly over unfavorable ground to good positions 
for firing, and maintain these as long as possible ; 
detaching, in such cases, a few pieces to accom- 
pany the columns of attack. In all the move- 
ments of the batteries, great care should be taken 
not to place them so that they shall in the least 
impede the operations of the other troops. 
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167. Among the most important modem addi- 
tions to the military art, is tnat of topography, or 
the study of the natural features of positions, with 
a view to turn them to account in the first disposi- 
tions for battle, and its various succeeding phases. 

158. It is only by this study that ^e coup d^ceil 
militaire, or the art of disposing troops in harmony 
with the ground on which they are to act, can be 
brought to any high degree of perfection ; what^ 
ever may be the natural gifts of the individual. 

159. This study is not altogether of modem 
origin. Among the ancients, some of the Greek 
generals have mven evidence of a feeling of its im- 
portance; as m the examples of Epaminondas, 
Xenophon, Alexander, and particularly of PhilopcB- 
men. The Romans, although having adopted an 
order of battle which lent itself better to varied 
features of OTound than that of the Greeks, still 
showed but little knowledge of this branch, until 
after the wars with Pyrrhus, when the art of CaS' 
irametation underwent some change with them. 

160. The tactics which grew out of the French 
Revolution gave to topography great prominence ; 
and no general perhaps has ever displayed more 
consummate attainments m this respect than Na- 
polepn ; -whose descriptive memoirs, particularly of 
the Alps, are considered as models for all graphic 
writings; presenting with clearness and compre- 
hensiveoess, a picture that the minid's e^e ciamo( 
fail to sQize. 
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161. The term Position is applied to any ^ound 
taken up by a body of troops either to make, or to 
receive an attack. 

162. To select a position understandindy, an 
officer must possess a thorough practical knowl- 
edge of the tactical combinations of the different 
arms ; their respective qualifications for the ofibn- 
sive and defensive ; and of the adaptation of ground 
to their particular manoeuvres. 

163. In choosing a position, the ground must 
be examined not only with respect to its peculiar 
suitableness to the object in view, but also with 
reference to the influence of that in its vicinity 
upon this object. 

164. The first point to be looked to is the extoit 
of the position. This should be such that, deduc- 
tion made of the advanced-posts, and of the reserve, 
its front and flanks shall present an unbroken line 
of troops, from which a close and well-sustained 
fire can be brought upon all points by which these 
can be approached. 

In estimating the front of a position, an allow- 
ance of about 180 yards may be made for each bat- 
talion, from 600 to 700 strong ; about 60 yards for 
each squadron of horse of 48 files, the necessary 
intervals between these units bemg included in thu 
estimate ; and from 12 to 20 yards for the interval 
between the pieces of a batteiy. 

In estimating the depth, an allowance of 600 to 
800, yards at least, should be made from the fixMit 
to tlie rear ; in order that the two lines and the re- 
serve may be posted in suitable relative positions 
for good support. 

165. The position should offer no features by 
which the prompt movement of troops from one 
pomt to another, for mutual support, mi^^ht be o\h 
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structed. Its debouches to the front for offensive 
movements, as well as those to its rear in case of 
retreat, should be ample. It should be beyond the 
effective cannon range of commanding heights both 
on its front and flanks. 

166. The flanks, being the weakest points of a 
body of troops, must be secured from being turned, 
or attacked; by resting them upon some strong 
natural feature of the position, as a river, precipice, 
&c., which the enemy can neither turn, nor «eize 
upon ; or else on some point that will afford sufi- 
cient means of prolonging the resistance to enable 
reinforcements to reach it in time, as an intrenched 
village,* a field work, &c. When the flanks can- 
not be secured in either of these ways, they must 
be strengthened by an accumulation of troops upon 
them ; to offer a vigorous resistance to the enemy 
should he attempt an attack. 

167. Positions for the Defensive. When a posi- 
tion is taken up to maintain a strictly defensive 
attitude, the natural features of its front should be 
of a character to prevent an enemy from approach- 
ing in good order ; and to enable the assailed to 
dispute, wiA advantage, every foot of ground. 
The enemy, moreover, should not be able to turn 
the position, when it is unavoidably exposed to this 
manoeuvre, without great risk to his own safety, by 
an offensive movement of the assailed on his flanks, 
or rear. 

168. The manner of disposing and handling 
troops in a defensive position will mainly depend 
upon its natural features. The only rule that can 
be laid down is, to post the different arms upon 
ground best adapted to their respective tactics; 

• See Chapters VU, IX, X, and XI, Mahna'i Field FortifiQ^ 
tlOD, on Intrenchments, &c., of Positions, frc 
6* 
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' and in such relative positions as to afford mntoft] 
support, and not impede each other's nu>veoMBt8. 

169. The obstructions on the front and flanks of 
tiie position will be occupied by the advanced-guaid, 
fbrmed of light troops of each arrmi if the ground is 
favoraUe to their combined action i for the purpose 
of observing the enemy, and holding him in check 
If he makes an onward movement. - 

l^Q, The main-body of the infantry will occupy 
every point, between the obstacles on which me 
flanks rest, in such a manner that no intervals 
shall be presented through which the enemy can 
penetrate without being exposed to a close and 
powerful line of Are. 

171. The artillery will be placed on those points 
where it can have a commanding view of the ground 
in advance of the position, and sweep by its Ire the 
approaches of the enemy, both in front and flank. 

172. The cavalry, posted in rear of the in&ntry, 
should occupy ground upon which it can make 
effective charges, to support the infiemtry when 
pressed by the enemy. 

173. In posting troops on obstructed ground, care 
should be taken not to place them on points where 
they can only be idle ^lectators of the combat; 
either from the impossibility of theii: being ap- 
proached by the enemy, or from their not being 
able to join the enemy at the proper moment. In 
like manner, those points should be avoided where, 

' from obstacles in their rear, the safety of the troops 
might be compromised in case of retreat. When* 
ever it becomes necessary to dispute the posaeasioii 
of the latter class of points with the enemy, the 
avenues to the rear must be occupied by detach- 
ments of suitable strength, to secure the retreat of 
the troops in advance. 
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174. In order that the neces&aa^manauvrea-niftjr 
be promptly execute, witlioiit coBfusion; and to 
avoid offering a mark ihatmi^t attract the enemy's 
fire, and occasion useled&exposme ; no more troops 
should be placed on any point than its defence may. 
indtspensably require; and whenever it bdepmes 
requisite to strengthen a weak point, by an sccm- 
mul&tion of troops apon it, every advantage- should 
be taken of the undulations, or other aAcideats of 
the ground, to mask them from the enemy's fire in> 
tH the moment arrives for bringing them hvto ac- 
tion. 

175. The value of obstacles, as supports for the 
flanks, or as obstructions in the front, or reur of a 
position, is altogether relative ; and depends on the 
number of troops.; A veiy slight obstacle on a 
flank, which will serve to hold the enemy hi check 
but a few minuted^ may answer all the purposeeof 
a small body of troops; by enabling them to make 
such changes in their dispositiona as the nature of 
the case may call for ; whereas a larger body, un- 
der like circumstances, might be overwhehned en 
their flank 'before they could make suitable ma^ 
noeuvres to prevent it. A broken, obstructed couhp 
try to the rear, presenting few and narrow avenues 
01 retreat, might be fatal to a large body of troops 
forced to retire in the face of an enemy ; whereas, 
to a small body, the same features of ground might 
{N-esent many points whete etronff positions could 
be m(naentarily taken up to hold the enemy in 
check, and force bun to pursue slowly and circumr 
spectly. 

179. When it is found that the enemy is moving 
upon the position, the advanced-guard makes suit- 
able dispositions to hold him ui check ; by occupy- 
ing with itsskiniuahers all the obstacles in it^ftont 
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and flanks ; when forced to retire upon the mam 
position, these troops concentrate more, and more 
as they approach it, taking care not to mask the 
fire, or impede the action of the main-body. 

177. The artillery will only open its tire when 
the enemy is within a destructive range ; it will 
then concentrate) its efforts against the columns of 
attack ; not replying to the fire of the enemy's bat- 
teries, unless it becomes urgent to do so, from their 
effects upon the other troops. The artillery will 
maintain its positions with pertinacity, as loi^ as 
possible; watching its opportunities, during the 
different phases of Sie action, to support and succcht 
the other arms ; as, for example, when it becomes 
necessary to replace the front line of infantry by 
the reserve ; to advance the cavalry ; when the 
other arms are obstinately disputing a decisive 
pohit ; or when the enemy abandons the attack. 
The great mobility of field-artillery, owing to the 
more recent improvements, places it in the power 
of this arm to act with great boldness in suppc»t of 
the others. The ground over which the guns may 
be required to move, for this purpose, shomd be well 
examined, before tlie attack commences, by the 
officer commanding the artillery ; that no delays 
may occur in bnnging them into action upon the 
proper point at the proper moment. 

178. The main-body of the infantry should not 
open its fire until it can be thrown in with deadly 
effect. If the enemy, unchecked by the fire, still 
pushes for^^ard, he must be met by a charge, either 
m line, or column, from the pomt menaced ; a por- 
tion of the reserve immediately closing the mterval 
left by the troops makmg the charge. 

179. The reserve should not be brought into ac- 
tion unless its co-operation is indispensable for ob- 
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tamiiig some decisive result; as forcing the eoffl^y 
back from some important point from wMch tti^ 
main-body has been compelled to retire ; or covei^- 
ing the retreat of the mam-body, until it can rally 
and form again in the rear. 

180. The cavaby must be in readines?, from its 
position, to act promptly, either against any attempt 
upon the flanks of the mfantry ; or to profit by any 
faults, or disorder of the enemy. If the enemy 
throws forward small detachments without support- 
ing them properly, or advances his main-line with- 
out securing his flanks,x)r shows symptoms of con- 
fusion in his infantry, the opportunity should not be 
lost by the cavalry. In all movements of the in- 
fantry, either in advancing or retiring, the cavalry 
should be at hand to cover it from a sudden attack. 

181. If the enemy is beaten off, pursuit is made, 
either by the cavalry or by detachments of infantry, 
according to the features of the ground ; whilst the 
main-hoc^ is promptly rallied, and placed in po- 
sition, to receive the enemy should the attack be 
renewed. 

182. The dispositions for a retreat will depend 
upon the circumstances under which it may be 
made. When the troops retire by successive lines, 
the greater portion of the artillery should always 
be in the line nearest the enemy, and between the 
battalions ; the remainder being in the second line, 
ready to repulse any flank attack. The cavalry is 
posted in rear of the second line, either upon one, 
or both wings, to be in readiness for a charge at 
any moment. 

183. When the entire force moves off together, 
the rear is secured by a rear-guard of the best 
troops, composed of one, or several arms, as the 
circumstances of the ground may require. The 
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rear-guard will profit by the features of the ground 
to check the enemy ; but will be careful not to lose 
time, by prolonging unnecessarily the resistance on 
any point ; as tms might bring the main force of the 
enemy upon it 

184. Great circumspection should be shown in 
retreating through obsd*ucted ground ; in watching 
the enemy's movements on the Hanks ; and in timely 
securing defiles leading to the rear ; to prevent the 
enemy nom cutting on the retreat. 

186. Attack, An enemy may be made to aban- 
don a defensive position, either by driving him from 
it ; or by manceuvring to turn it, and so force him 
to fall back to secure his line of communications. 
In attemptmg the latter {>lan, it should not be for- 
gotten that the assailant is, to a greater or less de- 
gree, exposed to the same danger as his adversary, 
who, if active and enterprising, may turn the tables 
on him. 

The celebrated battle of Rivoli, in which a por- 
tion of the Austrian force turned the flank of the 
French position, and was there obliged to lay down 
their arms, — ^Napoleon, using on that occasion, 
when these troops were discovered m his rear, one 
of those magical expressions, " Those are ours,^^ 
by which he so well understood how to electrify 
the soldier, — ^is a remarkable example on this head. 
The battle of Buena-Vista, where the Mexicans, 
after turning the flank and gaininor the rear of our 
troops, barely escaped a similar fate, is another ; 
whilst that of Cerro-Gordo is as remarkable for the 
masterly and admirable manner in which the ene- 
my's position was turned and carried, although 
restmg upon ground which was fairly deemed im- 
practicable by him. 

186* In planning the attack t>f a position, atteu- 
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tkm must, in the first }dt£e, be directed to those 
pdnts in which its main-stren^ resides, and for 
this reason termed the keif-pointSy the loss of which 
will force the assailed to retire. As the assailed 
will probably put forth all his efforts to maintain 
these points, their attack will demand corresponding 
exertions on the part of the assailant ; and should 
be made only with troops of the best character. 

187. In the second place, those points must be 
carefully examined, which, by their fire, flank the 
position ; as an advance upon its front cannot be 
made without great loss and hazard of success until 
the assailed is dislodged from them. 

188. Finally, points which are weak, either from 
the features of the ground, or from a faulty dispo- 
sition of the troops ; as approaches which are badly 
swept by the fire of the assailed ; an exposed flank 
with too few troops ; or a point where they are not 
properly placed for mutual support. 

189. The main efibrt of the assailant is seldom 
directed agamst more than one point of the position ; 
that one being usually selected which, if carried, will 
lead to the most decisive results ; as, for examp(^, 
one of the flanks, when not resting upon any strong 
obstacles. But the main attack is always com- 
bined with demonstrations upon some other point ; 
both with a view of deceiving the assailed as to the 
real pomt of attack, and to prevent him from with- 
drawing troops from other points to strengthen the 
one menaced. 

190. These demonstrations, or false attacks are, 
in some cases, made by the advanced-guard of the 
assailant, after driving in that of the assailed ; in 
others, by a special detachment. In the latter case, 
the detachment should seldom exceed a fourth of 
the entire &rce ; and should be composed of troops 
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of each ann; i)oth for its own safety against any 
(tensive movement, and to present to tne assailed 
a likelihood of danger. 

191. The advanced-guard, composed of li^ht 
troops of each arm, commences the attack, hy dnv- 
ing m the advanced posts of the assailed ; keeping 
within supporting distance of the main-body, and 
occupying such points as may be necessary to 
cover its manceuvres, or to secure its retreat in 
case of failure. If a reconnoissance of the posi- 
tion has not been previously made, it will be ef- 
fected under cover of the movements of the ad- 
vanced-guard. 

192. The artillery takes position where it can 
silence the batteries of the assailed, and prepare 
the way for the advance of the other troops. The 
infantry is usually formed in two columns for the 
roal attack ; the leading column being sometimes 
preceded by an advance. A part of the artillery 
advances eith?r in one body, or in echelon, on the 
flank of the column of attack ; the leadinar section 
preceding, by about a hundred paces, the liead of 
the column of attack. If the column of attack de- 
ploys to open its fire, tha artillery moves to one of 
Its flanks and seconds it by a fire of case shot. If 
the column charges with the bayonet, the advanced 
portion of artillery retires to the position of that in 
the rear; to. be ready to cover the infantry by its 
fire, if the atiack fails. The cavaliy follows in the 
rear of ihe infantry ; to secure its flanks from any 
offensive movement, and to hold the assailed in 
check, should he attempt a pursuit after beating 
oflTthe infantry. 

193. If the attack is successful, the artillery and 
the greater portion of the infantry are immediately 
formed in good order, to be in readiness for ai^ 
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dmergency ; the purguit being left to the cavalry 
and some detacmnents of iiSantry. In case of 
failure the troops engaged fall back under cover 
of those in their rear ; the artillery, by a well-di- 
rected fire, and the cavaby by opportune charges, 
holding the enemy in check, until order is re-estab- 
lished m the retiring troops, as a preliminary to a 
retreat, or to a renewal of the attack. 

194. Positions in obstructed Chround. This term 
may be applied to localities where the ground, al- 
though level, is cut up by ditches, hedges, broken 
roads, &c., which obstruct the free movement of 
troops. 

196. Positions of this character are more fiivor- 
able to the defensive than the ofiensive. As, from 
the nature of the case, connected movements are, 
for the most part, impracticable, the commander 
will find it dimcult to direct the en^gement, and 
must rely upon the judgment and skill of his sub- 
ordinates for its successful issue. 

196. The ^neral disposition of the troops will 
be in dispersed order. There will be but few op- 
portunities for the action of cavalry ; and the artil- 
lerv can seldom find positions to act in mass. The 
li^t cavalry and light pieces may be placed in 
front, wherever they can act with advantage, and 
support the infantry. The supports and reserves 
should be kept well to the rear of the troops en- 
gaged ; to be ready to meet the enemy should he 
attempt to turn the flanks, a manoeuvre to which 
obstructed ffround is frequently favorable. The 
heavy cavalry and heavy artillery take post to the 
rear, at any point which may oflTer a good position 
to cover the retreat. 

197. The attack, like the defence, will be mainly 
conducted by the infantry, and some light pieces; 

7 
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the infiBuitry, acting as skirmishers, and the artillery 
heing employed to force any opening, that may 
offer, for the advance of the infantry. Whenever 
the artillery gets a good position it should endeavor 
to keep it as long as practicable. The cavalry 
can effect but little ; as the enemy's, even if infe- 
rior in strength, may watch its opportunities, from 
behind obstacles, to make short and successful 
charges. The artillery not in action will occupy 
the roads, at points to the rear most suitable for 
covering the retreat, if the attack fails. 

198. In positions of a mixed character, presents 
ing alternations of open and obstructed ground, the 
troops on the defensive must guard, with great care, 
every accessible point at which the assailant can 
debouche from the obstructed upon the open por- 
tions. A strong fire of heavy artillery shoulcl be 
brought to bear upon these points; and cavalry 
should be posted in places where they can be 
masked from the enemy's fire, and be at hand to 
charge the assailant, as he attempts to deb&uche. 
These efforts should be seconded by the bayonets 
of the infantry, if a favorable opportunity occurs. 

199. The obstructed ground to the rear must be 
strongly occupied, to secure the retreat ; by post- 
ing light troops under the cover afforded by the 
skirts of woods, by ditches bordered with trees and 
hedges, &c. ; and advantage must be taken of every 
small defile, to dispute the ground inch by inch. 

20 Q. In the phases of engagements in positiody 
of this character, the defence must frequently be 
accommodated to the troops at hand : as in the con- 
fusion of the most orderly retreat, in such cases, it 
is impracticable to preserve that connection between 
the movemenu of the different arms which would 
be best lor mutual support. If the assailant, by 
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disconnected movements, or a disorderly pursuit, 
lays himself open to an attack, it should be made 
and pressed with vigor, or not at all. 

201. In the attack of mixed positions, the sup- 
ports and reserves should be kept well to the rear, 
whilst the troops are engaged in the obstructed por- 
tions ; to guard a^inst ofiensive movements on the 
flanks by the assailed. Those engaged should close 
in as the ground opens, to prepare to deOouche upon 
it in force ; in which operation the infantry must be 
covered by the cavalry and artillery. In advancing 
upon the obstructed ground, tlie way must be pre- 
pared for an attack with the bayonet, by a heavy 
fire of the artillery, directed particularly upon the 
most accessible points. 

Operations of this character demand extreme pru- 
dence and forethought. Every forward movement 
must be made with great caution; every point 
gained must be well secured ; and its possession 
disputed with tenacity if the assailed attempts to 
repossess himself of it. In no other way can the 
troops engaged be kept well in hand, and be pre- 
vented from the confusion and dangers of a hasty 
pursuit. 

202. Positions in Forests, In occupying a for- 
est defensively, the skirts and the openings to it, 
as roads, &c., must be strongly guarded by a line 
of skirmishers with its supports and reserves, and 
by artillery so placed as to sweep in flank those 
)K)ints which are most accessible, as the saUent 
portions, and the roads. The line of skirmishers, 
besides availing themselves of the natural covers 
of tlie position, as trees, ravines, &c., will form 
abatis in front of the more accessible points ; and 
the cannon, m like manner, should be covered by 
epaulments, when suitable means are at hand. 
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303. The main-body will take up a centtal po- 
sition, on ground favorable to the defence ; covering 
its flanks by marshes, or other like obstacles; 
strengthening, if requisite, its front by abatis ; and 
gfoajmag all the approaches by a suitable dispo- 
sition ofits heavy artillery. The points of junction 
of roads leading to the front should be strongly oc- 
cupied, and strengthened, when practicable, by 
field-works. 

204. The space between the skirts of the wood 
and the central position should be obstinately dis- 
puted ; advantage being taken of any clearing 
that may occur, to post ught pieces and cavalry in 
ambush near them, to drive back the assailant, as 
he dibouches on the open ground. 

205. As cavalry can only act, under such cir- 
cumstances, in small detachments, the main body 
of it will take position to the rear, to cover the re- 
treat of the other troops from the forest, and check 
the assailant in debouching from it. 

206. The attack will bS directed on the salient 
portions, and upon the entrances of the forest ; first 
by a heavy fire of artillery, to drive back the infan- 
trjr, and force the guns of the assailed to retire. 
This will be follow^ up by a rapid attack in line, 
with the bayonet, on those points, whilst demonstra- 
tions are made against the others occupied by the 
assailed. 

If the attack with the bayonet succeeds, the 
troops must secure the points seized before pusbm^ 
forward in pursuit; placing some cannon and 
troops at the most suitable points, to cover the re- 
treat, should the assailed make a strong oflTensive 
movement. 

207. The pursuit should be made firmly but cau- 
tiously ; ^e skirmishers leading and rooting out the 
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assailed from every strong cover ; some field-pieces, 
and a column of infanti^, each secured by skir- 
mishers on their flanks, following upon the main 
road, with a detachment of cavalry well to the rear, 
but within supportuig distance, to act according to 
the emergency. 

208. If the assailed makes a firm stand at his 
central position, an attack upon his front will not 
only be bloody but of doubtful success ; an attempt 
should therefore be made to turn his flanks, whilst 
he is occupied in front by demonstrations and false 
attacks. 

If the assailed retires, the pursuit will be made 
by some light pieces followed by the infantry and 
cavalry ; the different arms being employed accord- 
ing to the varying circumstances of the ground: 

209. PositwiLS in Mountains, The best and 
only safe system of defence in mountainous po- 
sitions is to occupy, with the main-body, a central 
point, at which the principal passes meet ; and be 
always in a state of readiness to act offensively 
against the enemy, on whatever point he may ad- 
vance; throwing forward strong detachments in 
the principal passes to observe the enemy, and oflf^ 
a vigorous resistance, in order to force him to de- 
velop his plan of attack. So soon as it is ascer- 
tained on what point the principal force of the 
enemy is concentrated, the main-body will advance, 
from the central position, to a point where it will 
be secure from a flank attack, to act offensively. 
The detachments on the other passes will act on 
the flanks of the enemy, by cross-roads, if they can 
do so, or will try to fall On his rear. 

210. When circumstances constrain to a passive 
defence, a position must be taken up either acroBS, 

'IT* 
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or along the valley, which will best secuie the 
flan^ and cover the line of communication. 

211. The attack m mountainous positions is 
conducted on the same principles as the defence. 
The assailed must be threatened on every point ; 
by throwing columns into the several passes, whilst 
the main-tSdy advances along one of the prmcipal 
lines. If the assailed maintains a strict defensive, 
the several columns unite and make the attack; if 
he assumes the offensive, the principal columns 
must be reinforced, and an attempt be made to 
throw detachments on his flanks and rear, to force 
hhn to fall back. The flanks of the troops in 
column, advancing in the valleys, must be covered 
by detachments of skirmishers on the heights. 

212. The attack will be made mainly l^ the iii- 
ftintry, as skirmishers. A strong line of fire must 
be maintained With great pertinacity ; the supports 
must be kept well to the rear; tne reserve and 
main-body holding the points of junction of the roads 
leading to the front, and not advancing until the 
engagement is well under way. 

Great prudence must be shown in advancing ; as 
the troops engaged are liable at any moment to an 
attack on their flank. If the assailed attempts this 
manoeuvre, the line of skirmishers must hold on 
{Pertinaciously to the ground gamed, whilst the 
supports display and keep the enemy m check, un- 
til tiie reserves can be brought up to repel the attack 
with the bayonet. As the Tine of skirmishers force 
back the assailed, tlie mam-body follows incolumli 
along the vallev ; its flanks being secured by skir- 
mishers on the heights. If opposed by the assailed, 
'the main-body must attack with vigor, to carry its 
pomt promptly ; as those engaged in Croat have no 
chance of oemg relieved. 
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213. There is here seldom any field of acticm far 
cavalry ; the main portion of this force will theio- 
fbre be kept to the rear ; occupying the points of 
junction of the passes. Small detadmients of dra- 
goons may occasionally do good service in frcmt ; 
naakmg charges, or fighting on foot, as the oppor- 
tunity ofiers. 

214. The artillery can seldom find positions <^ 
the roads. A few light pieces, which can be 
placed in position on the heights and be well served, 
may frequently produce very decisive results. 
When it is necessary to open a way, for the madxh 
body to advance, at points of peculiar strenffth, it 
should be done by the heaviest pieces. The^ree- 
artillery will usually be attached to the troop 
charged with making a demonstration on the fianks 
of the enemy's position, through the secondary 



215. As the assailed will probably obstruct ike 
passes by abatis, or other obstacles, a detachment 
of engineer troops should accompany each columa, 
being kept always at hand to clear away the ob- 
structions. 

216. Positions near Rivers. Positions may be 
selected near rivers either for the defensive, to pre- 
vent an en^ny from passing ; or for the offensive, 
to force a passage. 

217. A position for guarding a river should be 
selected at some central point, from which the 
troops can be rapidly marched to oppose the eaemj 
whmver he may attempt to cross. Small poeta 
are established along the course of the river, at the 
most suitable points for observing the enemy ; and 
eommnnicatmg to the rear intelligence of his move- 
ments. 

So soon as it is known that a decided attempt i» 
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to be made at any point, the cavalry, with some 
batteries of horse-artillery, will move to oppose it. 
If, on reaching the point, it is found that the enemy 
has succeeded in throwing over a portion of his 
forces, they must be vigorously attacked, by suc- 
cessive charges of cavalry, aiui by a persevering 
fire of the artillery. If the ground is obstructed, so 
that the cavalry cannot char^, the dragoons should 
dismount and act as skirmishers. Positions should 
be selected by the artillery, where it can take that 
of the enemy, on the opposite bank, in flank ; the 
object being to silence it, or to draw off its fiie, to 
enable the cavalry to act. Everjrthing here de- 
pends on lengthening the afiair ; and preventing the 
enemy from reinforcmg the troops that have passed, 
until the main-body can arrive from the central po- 
sition, to support the cavalry and artillery engaged. 

218. The passage of a river in the face of an 
enemy is an operation of extreme difficulty ; and 
every means should therefore be employed to de- 
ceive the enemy, and draw off his attention from 
the point selected for the passage. The bridge- 
train and other requisites being in a state of reMi- 
ness, the night-time is select^ as most favorable 
to a successful issue. 

The point, selected to pass a river in the fieice of 
an enemy, should combine several properties, as a 
position ; to give the assailant a decidea advantage 
over the assailed. The river at this point shomd 
be narrow, so that the bridge may be rapidly con^ 
stmcted ; the banks should form a bend towards 
the assailant, to enable him to plant his batteries 
in a position to concentrate their fire on that part 
of the ground, on the opposite bank, where the 
troops must form ; care being taken that these bat^ 
tones are not exposed to an enfilading fiie froai 
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those of the assailed, within the proper range far 
this fire; the ground near the landing place, on 
the opposite shore, should present covers, in order 
that the troops, passed over m hoats, l>efore the 
bridge is ready, may not be exposed to the artillery 
and cavalry of the assailed, and may be enaUed to 
maintam their position until reinforced by the main- 
body. If there are islands, near the point of land- 
ing, from which a fire of artiUeiy ana infantry can 
be brought to bear on the assailed, they should be 
occupied by infantry, and some field-pieces; par- 
ticularly if they are wooded, or oflTer other covers. 

219. In moving upon the point, silence and per- 
fect order should be preserved throughout. Batte- 
ries of the heaviest guns are placed at the most 
suitable points, to bring a converging fire to bear 
upon the approaches to the landing on the opposite 
shore, light troops are thrown over in boats, to 
occupy the ground in advance of the landing; 
whicn troops, if discovered by the advanced posts 
of the enemy, should be rapidly reinforced. So 
soon as the bridge is ready, an advanced-ffuard, 
composed of troops of all arms, will pass and take 
position, to cover the formation of the main-body. 
The advanced-guard will mainly keep on the de- 
fensive, acting with great prudence, not to offer 
any advantage to the enemy ; its task being to gain 
time for the rest of the forces to pass. 

220. The order in which the main-body should 
pass must be regulated by the character of the 
ground, and the resistance offered by the enemy. 
Usually a portion of the heavy guns follow the ad- 
vanced-guard, and take position to check the en* 
emy ; and these are followed by the main-body of 
the infantry ; the main-body of the cavalry with its 
batteries of horse-artillery passmg hist. Iq other 
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cases, it may be best to throw over the cavalry and 
horse-artillery before the other troops. 

221. The task, imposed upon the batteries, of 
covering the passage, is of the greatest moment 
Careful attenUon should be given to the manage* 
ment of their fire ; directing it, in all cases, upon 
that portion of the enemy's force whose presence 
is most threatening. 

222. A retreat across a river, when pressed by 
the enemy, is of all operations the most difficult ; 
and requires every auxiliary means to save the re- 
treating force from destruction. The point selected 
for the passage should have the same requisites as 
one for the offensive; and its natural strength 
should be increased by field works ; in order mat 
the enemy may be kept from pressing too hotly 
upon the rear of the troops that pass the last 

In a retreat of this character, all the usual strat- 
agems for deceivmg an enemy must be resorted to 
before commencing the movement; so that time 
sufficient may be gained for making the necessair 
dispositions to secure the point of passage, as weU 
as to gain a march, or two, in advance. The 
heavy artillery should be dispatched at an early 
moment to the rear, to take a position on the oppo- 
site shore, for covering the passage. The rest of 
the force, covered by a strong rear-guard, formed 
of the best troops, will effect their passage gene- 
rally in an inverse order to that followed in one for 
the offensive. 

One of the worst dangers to be guarded against 
is the confusion caused by hurry. To avoid this, 
the arrangements for the march of the different 
bodies should be made with the greatest care ; so 
that each may reach, at the proper moment, tl^Q 
point of passage. 
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ADVANCED-GUARDS AND ADVANCED-POlSTS. 

223. To keep an enemy in ignorance of the state 
of our forces and the character of our position is 
one of the most indispensable duties in war. It is 
in this way that we oblige him to take every pos- 
sible precaution in advancing ; forcing him to feel 
his way, step by step, and to avoid risking his own 
safety in hazarding those bold and rapid move- 
ments which, when made against a feeble, or an 
unprepared enemy, lead to the most brilliant re- 
sults. 

224. This object is effected, by placing between 
the position occupied by the main force, and the 
presumed direction of the enemy, a body detached 
from the main force, but acting always with refer- 
ence to it, termed an Advanced-Gunrd. 

This term is used for any body of .troops so sep- 
arated from the main-body ; whatever its strength 
and composition; and whether the troops be in 
position, or on a march. 

226. For a large force, the advanced-guard is 
necessarily composed of troops of all arms; its 
strength being proportioned to that of the main 
force; — ^the more or less resistance of an inde- 
pendent character it may be required to make ; — 
and the greater or less extent it may be found 
necessary to embrace, by its advanced-posts, on 
the front and flanks, to watch and anticipate every 
DBovement of the enemy. 

The proportion of the advanced-guard to the 
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inain-body may vary from a third to a fifth of thd 
total force, tn armies of some strength, or lam 
corps-d'amUe, particularly where the nature of the 
country reauires a wide aevelopment of advanced- 
posts, the lar^r proportion is demanded ; as at 
least one-third, or even one-half of its strength 
will be required for the advanced-post service. In 
a small force of two or three thousand men, one- 
fifth vnH usually be all that can be well spared for 
the same purposes. 

226. Our purpose, in all cases, should be to 
keep the enemy m a state of uncertainty as to our 
actual force, and movements ; and this can be ef- 
fected only by keeping constantly between him and 
our main-body a force of sufficient strength to ofier 
an obstinate resistance, if necessary, to every at- 
tempt he may openly make to gain information; 
and even to act offensively against him, when oc- 
casion offers, so as to keep mm in doubt as to the 
actual character and number of the troops before 
him ; the old military axiom, being always kept in 
mind, that " a sioord opportunely dravm frequeriily 
keeps another hack in its scabbard,*^ 

227. In all defensive positions, the advanced- 
ffuard and its advanced-posts should retire slowly 
but circumspectly ; so that the main-body may have 
time to take all its defensive measures. In the of- 
fensive, the attack of the advanced-guard should be 
decided and vigorous; pressing upon the enemy 
at every point ; and leaving noSiing undone to de- 
moralize him, by the confusion which so often fol- 
lows from an impetuous onset. 

228. Whilst in position, the advanced-guard 
should take advantage of the natural, or other ob- 
stacles on its front and flanks which are within 
supporting distance ; to strengthen itself, and gain 
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BQpports for its advanced-posts. In this way^ ii$ 
means of resistance, whether acting offensively, or 
otherwise, may be greatly augmented. Ground of 
this character, taken up by the troops, should not 
be abandoned without very cogent reasons for it ; 
since, should circumstances bring about a forward 
movement, it might cost more to regain what was 
given up ^an to have maintained it obstinately at 
first. 

229. The ground to be taken up by an advanced- 
guard, and embraced within its advanced-posts, 
should be carefully chosen. To take position where 
the movements of the enemy can be well watched, 
whilst our own troops are kept concealed, and not 
liable to a sudden attack, either in front or flank, 
are the desiderata in such cases. If, in following 
this guide, it should lead to a development of a£ 
vanc^-posts which would be too weak at any pcHnt 
for a tolerable resistance, there remains but the 
alternative to retire slowly before the enemy, — 
taking care that he do not slip behind the out-poets 
and their supports, — upon some central point, to the 
rear, where the advanced-posts, united to the troops 
in reserve, may make a good stand; and fhxn 
which, if the chances are favorable, they may ad- 
vance upon the enemy, and make him pay dearly 
for liis temerity. 

230. In all affairs of advanced-guards great cir- 
cumspection is to be shown, both by the officer in 
command of the advanced-guard, in throwing for- 
ward fresh troops to strengthen a point assailed, as 
well as on the part of the general-in-chief, in sus- 
taining the advanced-guard by weakening his 
main-body. These are points that can only be de- 
cided on the spot. The safer rule, in all cases, 
is not to weaken the main*defence, or main attack, 

8 
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by detaching from it, to support a feeble pointi 
If the force engaged, under such circumstances, 
does not suffice for its own defence, it is best for it 
to fall back in time ; and, taking position with the 
main-body, endeavor, by their combined efforts, to 
turn the scales of victory in their favor. 

231. The duties of advanced-guards being so 
much more frequently to feel and occupy an enemy, 
preparatory to some decisive blow by the main-body, 
than to engage him with a view to follow up any 
advantage gained, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that they should be composed of the most efficient 
and active light troops at the general's disposal. 
Such troops, in the hands of a bold, energetic, but 
prudent leader, will be the right arm of an army. 
Prompt on all occasions ; never taken at fault, they 
keep the enemy constantly occupied ; harass him 
with fatiguing precautions, to secure his flanks and 
rear ; whilst their own force is kept relieved from 
these annoyances, and always fresh for any great 
emergency. 

232. AdvamedrPosts, The duties of the ad- 
vanced-posts are the same whether the troops are 
stationary, or in movement ; they are, 1. To keep a 
good look-out for the enemy, and when in his imme- 
diate presence, to take all means to be accurately 
informed of his strength, position, and movements ; 
2. Should the enemy advance, to hold him in check 
long enough to give the main-body ample time to 
be preparS for his attack. 

233. By a faithful discharge of these duties, the 
whole army can, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, be kept in a state of readiness for action ; 
without subjecting the soldier to any fatigue beyond 
the ordinary physical endurance of a well-developed 
manhood ; as but a small portion, comparatively, of 
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the force present is required to watch over the safety 
of the rest, and can therefore be frequently relieved, 
so that every one may have time sufficient for the 
repose demanded after extraordinary exertions. 

234. The object being to secure the front and 
flanks of the position, occupied by the mam-bod^, 
from any attempt either to reconnoitre, or attack it, 
the detachments which form the advance-posts must 
be so distributed as to embrace all the avenues by 
which the enemy can approach the position. The 
system adopted, in most services, to effect this object, 
consists of two, or three concentric lines of posts, 
disposed in b. fan-shaped order. The exterior line, 
which forms the OtU-Posts, embraces a wide cir- 
cumference ; and by means of a chain of SejiiineU, 
posted in advance, prevents any one from penetra- 
ting to the rear between the posts, without being 
seen. 

235. The second line, which is one of Grand' 
Chuzrels, embraces a narrower circumference than 
the line of out-posts ; occupjdn^ the more important 
avenues from the out-posts to me interior; so as to 
be in a position to support the out-posts in case jt^ 
necessity ; and to receive them if driven in. . - 

236. The interior line consists of several stroi^f 
detachments, termed Pickets, posted upon the mai4- 
avenues to the position. They serve as supports to 
the two exterior lines, upon which they rally if 
forced to retire before the enemy. 

237. Besides these dispositions for security, Po- 
troles are kept up between the line of posts, to keep 
the one informed of the state of the other ; and also 
between the out-posts and chain of sentinels, to see 
that the duties of the latter are well performed ; and 
to search any ground not brouffht well under the 
e^ of the sentinels. The ^i^le, in this way, 
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fotiOB a eonnected system, for observing the enemy, 
and' for mutual support in case of attack. 

238. The duties of the cut-posts, and of the 
grand-guards which form their supports, are strictly 
those of observation. If attacked, they ofiFer no re- 
sistance farther than to enable them to feel the 
enemy perfectly, and never lose sight of him. The 
task of holding the enemy in check by a vigorous 
resistance, so as to procure sufficient time ror the 
main-body to make its dispositions for battle, is con- 
signed to tlie pickets. 

239. The ground taken up by the advanced- 
posts will depend on the capabilities which its 
natural features oflfer for defence ; on the number 
and character of the approaches it presents to an 
enemy for attacking the front, or flanks of the po- 
8^6n occupied by the main-body; and upon the 
facilities it may a&brd for communication between 
the posts. 

240. Ovt'Posts, The position of the out>posts, 
with respect to the main-body, will be regulated by 
the more or less broken character of the country. 
As a general rule, the mean distance may be taken 
at about two miles. The line occujned: by these 
poflte should take in all tlie approaches to the front 
and flanks of the main position. When a position 
is to be held for some time, or is taken up after a 
battle, the out-posts may be thrown farther in ad- 
vance ; to procure greater repose and security for 
the mam-body. 

241. The ground on which the line of out-posts 
is established should be carefully examined ; with a 
view both to observation and defence. As far as 
practicable, those pcHuts should be selected for posts 
^^ch present some natural advantages for im de- 
fence; will screen the troops from the enemy's 
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view; and enable them to watch all his movements. 
Whenever the features of the ground do not offer 
natural obstacled to cover the posts, artificial means 
of a slight character should be resorted to. The 
flanks of the line should rest upon strong natural 
obstacles; when such cannot be found, without 
giving the line too great an extent, these points 
must be secured by strong pickets of cavalry or in- 
fantry, thrown back to form crotchets ; from which 
patroles must be constantly kept up on the flanks, 
in the presumed direction of the enemy. 

242. The strength of each out-post^ and the dis- 
tance from one to the other, will be regulated by 
the features of the ground, and the number of sen- 
tinels, or vedettes that each post must throw out. 
The posts should, as far as practicable, be within 
sight of the grand-guards to which they belong ; 
and the sentinels of their respective posts. When 
the ground does not permit mis arrangement, sen- 
tinels should be placed at intermediate points, to 
conununicate promptly whatever may happen at the 
line of p«>st8, or of sentinels, to the rear. Posts of 
infantry should not, as a general rule, be placed 
farther apart than 600 paces ; nor their sentinels 
more than 300 paces in advance of the posts. 
Those of cavalry may be some 1500 paces apart; 
and their vedettes from 600 to 800 paces in ad- 
vance. The strength of each post should be cal- 
culated at the rate of four men for each sentinel, 
or vedette. 

243. Sentinels, The sentuiels and vedettes form 
a chain in advance, and are posted on pomts from 
which they can best watch the enemy, without beinc 
seen by, or exposed to him, in any way. As one of 
their main duties is to prevent any one from passing 
their chain, they should be so placed, with respect 

8* 
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to each other, that they can see all tne groulid be- 
tween their respective posts, and be able to stop any 
Ghe who may attempt to pass between them. At 
night and in misty weather, the sentinels should be 
doubled and be drawn in nearer to the out-posts. 

Whenever it maybe deemed necessary to poet 
sentinels on points beyond the line of out-posts, they 
should be furnished by posts detached in advance of 
the Ime. 

244. Chrandr Guards. As the grand-guards fur- 
nish the out-posts, and serve as their supports, not 
ftiore than one-third of their force should be taken for 
the out-posts. The grand-guards are posted on the 
principal avenues leading to' the detachments on 
which they are to fall back, if driven in ; and, when 
6f infiGLntry, about 200 paces, and of cavalry, 600 to 
6D0 paces, in the rear of the out-posts. The points 
Which they occupy should be selected, both to secure 
them from the enemy's view, and to give a ready 
communication between them and their respective 
out-posts. No difficult, or broken ground, should lie 
between the grand-guards and their out-posts ; if any 
6uch occur, particularly if it be of a nature to offer 
facilities to an enemy to penetrate to the rear, the 
whole should be posted on the farther, or hither side 
of it ; and in preference in the latter positicMi, if by 
ft the chain of posts can be preserved unbroken. 

!i46. Pickets. The main-detachments or pickets, 
which form the supports to the grand-guards aiid 
out-posts, occupy tne principal avenues to the pit^- 
sHion of the main-body. As their duty is to hold 
the enemy in check ; the points which tney take up 
should be susceptible of a good defence ; such, for 
example, as villages, defiles, &c. ; whenever these 
ti^tttages are not found at hand, resort should be 
had to any temporary obstacles, as abatis, &c., 
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which can be readily procured, to place the troio^ 
under shelter. The points thus occupied should, 
as a general rule, be about midway between the 
line of out-posts and the position of the main-body. 

246. Small posts should be thrown forward by 
the pickets, between their position and the line of 
ffrand-guards ; both for the greater security of the 
detachments, and as supports to the grand-guards. 
In like manner, when the line of pickets is of con- 
siderable extent, intermediate posts must be estab- 
lished, to keep open a communication between them. 

247. No pains should be spared to obstruct the 
approaches of the enemy to the points occupied by 
the pickets ; particularly those which lead to thie 
flanks ; leaving open such only as will oblige the 
enemy to attack under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances; and if, between the advanced-posts 
and the main-body, a defile, or other unfavorable 
pass should occur, which the enemy, by turning the 
line of the advanced-posts, might seize upon, and 
thus cut off their retreat, it shoSd be occumed by a 
strong detachment; both to prevent sucn a ma- 
noeuvre, and to favor the retreat on the mam-body. 

248. Strength of Advancedr Posts. The entire 
strength of the advanced-posts, as well as the relative 
strength of the pickets, grand-guards, and out-posts, 
will depend upon the character of the ground cov- 
ered by them; as being more or less open^ and 
presenting more or less facilities for circumsoribmg 
the approaches of the enem^ to the main-positi(m. 
It rarely occurs that sufficient troops can be de- 
tached to cover all the accessible ground, and per- 
form the duties m a thorough manner. 

249. The strength of each picket, and the Mad 
of troops of which it is composed, will depend oft thd 
degree of resistance to be offered to the ebdmy^ 
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attack ; and the character of the position occupied. 
In most cases, where a vigorous defence is called 
for, they will consist of troops of all arms ; and an 
aggregate of several hundred men. The grand- 
guards, out-posts, and patrolcs, should not exceed 
one-third the strength of the pickets to which they 
belong. They will be composed of cavalry, or infan- 
try, accoidinff to the more or less broken features 
of the ground. 

' 260. It rarely occurs that artillery is placed at 
the out-po6t8. Whenever it happens that a piece, 
or two, may be deemed necessary, to sweep some 
passage, or defile, in advance of the line of out- 
posts, the guns must be protected by a strong post, 
to insure their safety in a retreat. 

251. If, from the character of the ground, the 
outrposts are mainly of infantry, some cavalrv 
should always be attached to them, to patrol in ad- 
vance of the position, and to convey intelligence to 
the rear of what may be passing in tne neighborhood 
of the out-posts. 

252. Wnen the advanced-posts cover an advan- 
ced-ffuard, the commanding officer of the whole 
should take a position, with his artillery and the 
main-body of his conunand, at some central point, in 
the rear of the pickets ; in order to be ready to sup- 
port them if hara pressed by the enemy. The choice 
of this position is an object of the neatest impor- 
tance ; as the safety of the advanced-posts as well 
as tha^ of the main-body may depend upon the de- 
gree of judgment shown in this selection. 

253. So soon as the advanced-posts have taken 
up tiieir stations, instructions should be given to the 
omcers of the different posts, with respect to the 
pdnts upon which they are to fall back, in case of 
oeing forced in ; the Unes of communication they 
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must retire by ; and the position they must take np, 
in joining the supports to which they rei^ctiveiy 
belong. 

254. Duties of Officer commanding an OtU'Post. 
An officer in command of any of the out-posts must 
be capable of untiring vigilance and activity; to 
perform the various duties which devolve upon him. 

He should be provided with a good map of the 
country, a telescope, and writing materials. 

266. He will thoroughly reconnoitre the ground 
upon which he is to dispose his command ; and also 
as far in advance as circumstances will admit; 
questioning closely any inhabitant he may find. 
After taking up his position, he should go forward, 
with the half ot his command, and post each sentinel 
himself. If, however, he relieves another in the 
command, and deems it advisable to make any 
changes in the dispositions of his predecessors, he 
should promptly report the facts to tne commandiig- 
officer m his rear. 

266. When the officer finds that the enemy is not 
in his immediate neighborhood, he should endeavor 
to feel his way cautiously towards him by patrols; 
and when in immediate presence, he should omit no 
means to watch the enemy's movements ; and from 
the occurrences of the moment, such as noises, the 
motion of clouds of dust, camp fires, confiagrations, 
&c., endeavor to divine what is passing in his 
camp, and his probable intentions. 

267. Accurate written reports should be promptly 
sent to the officer in command, in the rear, on all 
these points. The reports should be legibly written, 
and should clearly, but concisely, state what has 
fallen under the officer's eye ; what he has learned 
from others ; and the character of the sources from 
which his information is drawn. 
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268. He will particularly see that bo commnni- 
catioQ with the enemy be allowed ; and that no flag 
be permitted to pass we line of posts, without orders 
from the rear. 

269. The post under the officer's command, 
whether horse or foot, should not all be allowed to 
sleep, or eat at once. The horses, when watered, 
should be taken singly, or by pairs, and always 
mounted. At night, one-half of the command 
should be under arms, prepared for an attack ; the 
other seated, their arms and the bridles of their 
horses in hand. The men should never be permits 
ted to occupy a house ; and if the weather is such 
that a fire out of doors is indispensable, it should be 
as much concealed as practicable ; one-half only 
being allowed to sit near it ; the other posted, at a 
convenient spot at hand, to fall on the enemy diould 
he attempt a stroke. 

260. When the position taken up is to be held for 
some time, it will be well to change the locality of 
the posts occasionally; this shomd be done, par- 
ticularly at night, in a hilly district ; changing the 
poet from the brow of the hill, where the men can 
oest keep a look-out bv day, to the low ground at 
night, as more favorable to detect any movemeot 
alxive. 

261. The out-posts are usually relieved at day- 
break, as, being the most favorable moment for the 
enemy to attempt a surprise ; the new-guard wiU 
serve to reinforce the old. For the same reaion, 
the old guard should not be suffered to retire before 
the patrols come in, and report all safe. 

262. As a general rule, no post should ever retire 
hefate an inferior force ; and, if attacked by one su- 
perior to it, resistance should be cautiously made, 
with a view solely to give time to the grand-jgruard 
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to be in readiness to receive the enemy. When it 
is seen that the movement of the enemy is serious, 
the officer should draw in his sentinels as skirmish- 
ers, and retire upon the grand-guard ; the latter will 
usually be divided into two divisions, one of which 
will be sent to take up a position to the rear, to cover 
the retreat ; the other will act as as upport to the line 
of skirmishers, so as to feel the enemy. In all cases 
of retiring, whether of sentinels upon their posts, or 
of posts upon their supports, care should be taken to 
assume a direction towards the flank of the force in 
rear; so as to unmask its front and not impede any 
forward movement it may make, if necessary. 

263. The degree of resistance to be offered by the 
pickets will depend on the object to be obtained, and 
the importance of the point occupied. They should 
not retire until they have received the whole of 
their grand-guards, out-posts and patrols. 

264. At night the precautions should be neces- 
sarily redoubled ; and every movement be made 
with extreme caution. Whenever any noise is 
heard in the direction of a sentinel's post, the officer 
should proceed, with a part of his command, in its 
direction ; to ascertain the cause of it. If he finds 
that it arises from an onward movement of the 
enemy, he should only fall back upon his grand- 
guard when he sees that resistance would fie un- 
availing; retiring slowly and cautiously, and taking 
every advantage, which the ground offers, to check 
the enemy's advance. Should the enemy fall sud- 
denly upon his command, he must endeavor to cut 
his way through, and reach his position in the rear 
by the best circuit he can find. 

265. Advanced-Guards. Measures of precau- 
tion, for a force in position, are far more easily ar- 
ranged than for one in motion. At a halt of some 
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da^ but sliglit changes in the first dispositions, 
anaing from a more thorough knowledge of the 
ground taken up, will be requisite ; on a march, 
me scene i» continually shifting ; and the enemy 
may fall on just at that point, or under those circum- 
stances in which we are least prepared to meet him. 
Hence a necessity for doubling the ordinary pre- 
cautions on a march, and keeping the troops more 
in hand, so as to be, at all moments, prepared for 
any emergency. 

266. The spirit of the dispositions is the same in 
both cases ; cnanges in the details, so as to adapt 
our force to the changing features of the ground 
passed over, present the real difficulty. On a 
march, we may have to guard against an attack on 
the hwid of the column ; on eimer flank, or both ; 
and in the rear. Hence a necessary disposition of 
movable advanced-posts, in each of these directions, 
keeping pace with the progress of the main-body, 
and far enough from it to give it timely warning of 
a threatened attack. 

267. The dispositions in front is termed the Ad- 
vancedrChiard; those on the flanks, the Flankers; 
and those in rear, the Rear-Guard. 

268. As the head of a column in march towards 
the enemy is the weak point, it is here that the 
principal strength must be accumulated, so that, if 
threatened with an attack, sufficient rebistance can 
be offered, to enable the rear divisions to come up 
and take timely position for battle. The advanced- 
guard should therefore be composed of troops of all 
arms, and be always in a suitable state of readiness 
to receive the enemy, according to the nature of 
the ground upon which it may be formed. To 
watch the enemy ; resist him with obstinacy, should 
he suddenly attack, until time is gained for the 
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toain-body to receive him ; drive in his advanced- 
posts with impetuosity : such are the duties which 
this body may in turn be called on to perform. 

269. The first of these duties, that of learning 
the whereabouts of an enemy, is intrusted to in- 
dividuals, or to parties of more or less strength, 
as the occasion may require ; light cavalry being 
usuaMy selected, in preference to any other arm, for 
this service. 

270. Head of Advanced-Guard, A head or lead- 
ing detachment of some force, composed usually of 
both cavalry and infantry, and if requisite some 
pioneers, forms the advance of the main-body of 
the advanced-guard ; for the purpose of searchinff 
all the ground within a dangerous proximity ; and 
of clearing the way for the advancing columns. 
Through this detachment a communication is kept 
up with the flankers ; and all the OTound is thus 
hemmed m around the advancing colunm, by which 
an enemy might approach it. 

271 . The strength of the leading detachment will 
depend greatly upon the character of the country ; 
aiKl upon the state of the weather and season bemff 
more or less favorable to the unobserved approach 
of an enemy. A leading detachment of one-fourth 
the total strength of the advanced-guard ; two flank 
detachments, to act as flankers, of one-eighth ; and 
a rear detachment, acting as a rear-guard, also of 
one-eighth ; taking, in all, one-half the total strength 
of the advanced-guard, is considered, under ordinary 
circumstances, a good distribution for the duties to 
be performed. 

272. All the ground, within the proximity of the 
advanced-guard, must be carefully searched by it. 
No invariable rule can be laid down on this subject, 
everything depending on the character of the coun 
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by day or night, as to the more or less dispersed or- 
der Uiat can be adopted for examining the ground. 

273. The leading detachment, and those on the 
flanks, should keep in a position, with respect to 
each other, that will admit of prompt mutual sup- 
port, and guarding against the approach of an 
enemy unperceived. The flank detachments, for 
this purpose, keeping somewhat to the rear of the 
leading one. The most advanced portions of these 
troops should be of cavalry, unless the country be 
jnountainous, or very thickly wooded, m which 
cases infantry is the best arm for the duty. 

274. The distance that should be left between the 
leading detachment and the principal body of the 
»dvanced-guard, will depend npon the more or less 
of necessary precaution already alluded to. An 
interval of from a thousand to two thousand paces 
may be left between the leading detachment and 
the main-portion; the small detachments thrown 
forward from the leading detachment may precede 
it from two hundred to six hundred paces ; whilst 
the leading men, who form, as it were, the apex of 
this disposition, precede the last about one hundred 
paces. 

276. Disposhims of Advanced-Guard. From 
these indications of the manner of distributing the 
troops of the advanced-guard, the following general 
dispositions, adapted to ordinary circumstances of 
locality, may be gathered. The apex, or most ad- 
vanced point, may be formed of a staff, or other in- 
* telUgent officer, under the escort of a few horsemen ; 
in his rear follow small detachments of horse, pre- 
ceded by a line of horsemen, as skirmishers, in dis- 
persed order, thrown out from them ; this line of small 
detachments and their men may embrace a front 
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of a thousand or more paces, according to the £ioe 
of the country. On «ach flank of the detachments, 
from which the skirmishers are thrown forward, 
march small detachments of both horse and foot, as 
supports of the line. In the rear of this line, at a 
hundred paces or so, may be placed a small de- 
tachment, charged with patrolling either onl^e frcmt 
or flanks. Finally, at some sixty paces in rear of 
the detachment for patrols, follows the remaining 
portion of the horse and foot, composing the leading 
detachment. The main-body of the advancef 
guard, following some hundred paces fiirther to the 
rear ; and the rear of its march, hekie closed by the 
smalt rear detachment alr^y mentioned. 

It will be seen, by comparing this disposition of 
the troops of an advanced-guard in march, with 
the one adopted for the advanced-poets at a halt, 
that they are analogous, and differ in no material 
respect, as their object in each case is the same. 

276. In a forward movement, this general dispo- 
sition of the troops of the leading detachment should 
be adhered to, as far as the features of the ground 
will permit. Whenever these features become such 
that a concentration on the centre is rendered neces- 
sary, a proper order should be temporarily taken, 
to enable the troops promptly to resume their original 
Older, so soon as the around opens. The leading 
line of skirmishers wul carefully examine all the 
ground over which they pass ; and observe all that 
occurs around them. The men, for this purpose, 
keeping in pairs ; and taking all suitable precau- 
tions not to place themselves in positions favoiable 
to being seen^from a distance. 

277. If the enemy is met, dispositions are imme- 
diately taken to receive him. The line of skir- 
mishers is strengthened ; the supports brought up \ 
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aodif there is any artUlery, it takes poutioa on th^ 
road, to sweep it. In this order, the whole of the 
leading detachment falls back slowly upon the 
main-Sxly of the advanced-guard ; and further dis- 
positions are made according to the exigency of the 
case. 

278. The general order of march of an advanced- 
guard remains the same in all circumstances of 
ground; the position of the troops alone varying 
with changes of its features. In broken ground, 
for instance, the line of skirmishers of the leading 
detachment would be of infantry, and this line would 
be supported by some cavalry. 

279. A strict observance of good order, nartic- 
ularly among the troops of the leading detacnment, 
is of the first importance ; nothing should therefore 
be permitted which might either withdraw their at- 
tention from their chief duty of watching ; or which 
might ffivQ warning to an enemy of their approach. 
They should especially guard against being drawn 
into the use of their nre-arms, short of an actual 
surprise. 

280. On a night-march the precautions should be 
redoubled. The leading detachment will be more 
concentrated, keeping mostly to the road. If the 
enemy is seen, word will be sent at once to the rear, 
for a halt, and the suitable dispositions will be taken, 
as noiselessly as practicable. 

281. All defiles met with of any length should be 
examined carefully by some scouts, before any 
number of troof>s venture into them ; and then proper 
tneaaures should be taken for securing them from 
an attack, until the troops are all clear of them. 
All woods that can be easily ^ne round should be 
made the circuit of by some horse, before passing 
through them. Thick forests should be carefully 
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examined, a hundred or more paces on each side of 
the road. And in all cases any doubtful grround must 
be first searched, by the leading troops, before any 
large body approaches within musket-range of it 

282. Flank Patrols. Besides the flankers pro- 
per, which constitute a part of the movable ad- 
vanced-posts, detachments of an independent char- 
acter are sent out to patrol along the flanks of the 
main-column. These should keep themselves in 
communication, by suitable dispositions of vedettes, 
with the flankers. 

283. As the flank patrols are frequently bevond 
direct supporting distance, they must adopt all the 
necessary dispositions against surprise of any other 
body marching independently; having their ad- 
vanced-guard, &c., &c. 

284. These patrols keep on a level with their 
column ; and particularly secure all lateral roads, 
or defiles, by which it might be suddenly attacked, 
until the column is beyond danger. Great activity, 
watchfulness, and caution, should characterize this 
service. The officer in command of a flank patrol 
must use his discretion, in meeting an enemy, 
whether to attack him, or to let him pass, if he has 
not himself been observed. 

286. ReoT'Chmrd, The duties of a rear-guard, 
in retreat, will depend upon the more or less of 
activity and vigor shown by the enemy in pursuit 
If the enemy is enterprising, then it will require all 
the sagacity of the commanding-officer; all the 
firmness of the soldiers ; to cover and defend the rear 
of the column, and to ffuard against demonstrations 
upon its flanks. To hold the enemy in check, just 
the time necessary to enable the retreating column 
to extricate itself from unfavorable ground; and 
then to withdraw from the fight, wiUiout being too 
9* 
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hi eemimxnised ; to prevent the enemy from press- 
ing on 80 hotly as to force the main-body of the rear- 
guard upon the tail of the column whose retreat is 
to be secured, are problems of no easy solution ; and 
call for all the best military qualities, both in the 
officer and the troops to whom the solution is as- 
signed. 

286. In mutual support among all the arms ; ap- 
titude for turning to advantage all variations in the 
features of the ground ; and tenacity in keeping 
every advantage offered until the last safe moment; 
reside the excellence of a rear-guard. In inter- 
dicting by the fire of its skirmishers all approach to 
its covers ; in occasional bold manceuvres of its 
Jightpartilbiy, when the enemy's columns »re open 
to its fire ; in daring rapid charges of its cavalry, 
when the enemy presses forward to gain some 
critical pomt; a rear-guard may give an enemy 
such lessons as will force him to adopt that pru- 
dential course, on which its own safety, and that of 
its column, alone depend. 

287. As the march of a rear-guard is an almost 
coBtmual running fight, its dispositions should be 
taken for this phase of its duties. Its rear should 
accordingly be closed by a line of skirmishers, 
properly supported by the other arms. This line 
must equally exhibit caution, coolness and firmness; 
mmng way to no hasty movements ; and reserving 
Its fire until it can be thrown in with murderous 
effect. If forced back by superior numbers, the 
skirmishers should concentrate on the flanks of the 
other troops, leaving the road clear, either for the 
fire of the artillery, or for the action of cavaliy» or 
of m&ntnr in mass. 

288. In all its actions, the rear-guard should 
never lose sight of the danger it continually runs of 
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bmng surrounded, or cut off, by a movemtnt cm ki 
flanks, or rear. Against this, its only course i3 io 
push out flank patrols, as far as they can safely 
vent'ire ; restricting these to the duties of conveying 
timely warning, to the main-body of the rear-guar^ 
of any appearance of a movement of the kind re- 
ferred to ; and of preventing it, if attempted, by a 
bold stand, either defensive, or offensive, as circum- 
stances may demand. 

289. Advanced-Posts in Cantonjnents. As can- 
tonments are taken up either during seasons when 
operations cannot be well carried on ; or to give the 
troops some extraordinary repose, after a harassing 
campaign ; more advanced-posts will generally be 
necessary than under ordinary circumstances ; and 
to fulfil their end they ought to be placed on ground 
favorable to a strong resistancs ; in order to give 
the separated corps time to concentrate against ux 
earnest attack of the enemy. 

290. A good disposition of stations for out-posts, 
from which the enomy can be seen at a distance ; 
a line of supports placed on strong ground in th3 
rear; easy communications for concentration on 
the main-body ; active and vigilant patrols, kept 
movmg not only along the front, but penetrating on 
the flanks, and rear of the enemy, tc get wind of 
his strategical plans : such are tlie general precau- 
tions demanded of its advanced-posts, by an army in 
station for some time. 

291. In the disposition of the main force, to con- 
cur with the preceding, one precaution should not be 
omitted in a stay of any duration i and that is, not xo 
allow^ any one body to remaiu long enough in a 
village, or inhabited place, to become hi a de^^ree 
domesticated. Nothing is more lii^ely than this to 
injure the morale of the best troops. The seductions 
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of Otherwise hannless pleasures,. may lead to &tal 
habits of remissness in duty ; and the officer quietly 
indulging in his game at cards, in a family circle, 
may receive his summons for surrender, as he is 
garnering up his last trick. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RECONNAISSANCES. 

292. There are no more important duties, which 
an officer may be called upon to perform, than those 
of collecting and arranmng the information upon 
which either the general, or daily operations of a 
campaign must be based. For the proper perform- 
ance ofthe former, acquirements of a very high or- 
der, in the departments of geography and staustics, 
are indispensable requisites; to which must be 
added a minute acquaintance with topography, and 
a good cotfp (Tail militaire for that of the latter* 

293. However detailed and perfect may be a map, 
it can never convey all the information that will 
enable an officer to plan, even an ordinary march, 
with safety; still less, operations that necessarily 
depend, for their success, upon a far greater num- 
ber of contingencies. To supply these deficiencies 
of maps, an examination of the ground must be made 
by the eye ; ana verbal information be gained, on 
all the points connected with the operation over this 
ground. This examination and collection of facts 
IS termed a Reconnaissance. 

294. From the services demanded of a reconnoi- 
tring' officer, it is, in the first place, evident, that he 
should possess acquirements of no ordinary charac- 
ter ; but in addition to these he should be gifted bv 
nature with certain traits, without which his acqui- 
sitions would be of little account, in the discharge 
of the responsible duty in question. 

|295. With clear and specific information before 
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him, one-half of a geQeral's difficulties, in pUlnning 
his measures, are dissipated. In a letter from 
General Washin^n to Major Tallmadge, now to 
be seen framed m the office of the Commissary- 
General of New York, he remarks, in relation to 
reports made to him, on a certain occasion : " But 
these things, not being delivered with certain^, 
rather pcrphx than form the judgment." It is m 
truth this feeling of certainty that constitutes all the 
difference ; havmff it, the general makes his dispo- 
sitions wi^ confidence; without it, he acts hesi- 
tatingly; and thus communicates to others that 
want of ccmfidence felt in his own mmd. 

296. An officer then, selected for the duty in ques- 
tion, should be known to be cool-headed and truth' 
fid ; one who sees things as ^hey are, and tells 
clearly and precisely what he has seen. In making 
his report, whether verbally or in writing, the officer 
should study conciseness and precision of language. 
He must carefully separate what he knows, from 
his own observation, from that which he has learned 
from others ; and add all the circumstances of place, 
and time, with accuracy. 

297. Duties of Recmrwkring Officer. The first 
thing to be done by an officer, selected for a recon- 
naissance, is to ascertain prfnselv the duty required 
of him ; and what further should he done in case of 
certain contingencies that mav, from the nature of 
the duty, be naturally looked for. In the perform- 
ance of the duty assigned him, and in making his 
report, the officer should keep always in mind the 
specific character of his mission, as his guide in 
both points. 

298. As the need of a reconnaissance supposes a 
deficiency m information upon the features of the 
country, the officer, detailed to make one, should 
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simple aids for judging of distai^c^s, and ascertain- 
ing the relative positions of objects, as he can him- 
self readily make ; writing materials ; one or more 
good guides ; and gain all the knowledge he can, 
&om the inhabitants at hand, bearing upon his 
mission. 

299. The talent of judging of distances, and of 
the connection between the various features of a 
country within the field of vision, is partly a natural 
and partly an acquired one. Some individuals can 
never be brought to have any confidence in their 
own judgment on these points ; others have a nat- 
ural aptitude for them, which requires but little 
practice for their perfect development. The powers 
of the eye vary so greatly among civilized persons, 
that no general rules can be laid down, as a guide 
for the matter in question. Among uncivilized 
hordes, used to a roaming life, there are found stan- 
dards which are well understood by all, — the Arab, 
for instance, calling that distance a mile, at which 
a man is no longer distinguishable from a womai^^ — 
growing out of their habits. 

300. The first thing then to be done by an officer, 
in acquiring the coup d^mU mUitaire, is to learn, both 
from books and on the field, what space is taken up 
by a battalion and its intervals, by a squadron, and 
by a batteiT when in order of battle ; how much 
when in column of march ; and the average time 
required for certain movements, under given circum- 
stances of the ground. This acquirement he may 
make by adopting some standard of his own ; his 
ordinary pace, and that of a horse, servingfor com- 
puting time and distance reciprocaUv. The next 
step is (o acquire the habit of estimatmg, by the ap- 
pearances of these different objects, from varioua 
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toints of view, how far off they are. This must be 
done practically. A very simple aid to it is the 
following : — Upon the stem of a lead-pencil, cut 
square, and held out at a unifonn arm's length from 
the eye, hy means of a thread attached to it and 
fastened to the top button-hole, let the officer mark 
off, on one of the edges, the length seen on it by 
holcUn^ the pencil upright between the eye, and a 
man placed successively at different distances from 
it, as 100, 160 — 1000 yards. This will give one 
rough standard for practice. Another may be made 
by first ascertaining the average height of certain 
cultivated trees, as the apple, &.c. 

301. For getting relative positions, a contrivance 
for measuring angles roughly must be used. This 
is done by first folding a leaf of paper across, and 
then doubling it along the folded edge, as if to divide 
it into four equal parts. The angle between the 
edge of the first fold and that of the second will be 
a tolerably accurate right angle. Now, by cutting 
off carefully along the fold, one of the pieces, we 
obtain a quadrant, or 90® ; then folding this at the 
angle, so that the two edges will exactly coincide, 
we get the half of a quadrant or 46° ; and so on, by 
successive bisections, we can mark off smaller an- 
gles. Then makinff a pen or pencil-mark along 
each of the folds, and numbering the angles succes- 
sively from to 90*^, we have a rough jyrotraclor^ 
that can be used both for measuring angles and 
setting them off on a sketch. To measure vertical 
angles, a thread with a light plummet, must be at- 
tacned to the angular point. If the object is above 
the horizon of the eye, we hold the protractor with 
the angular point from the eye, so tnat the plumb- 
line w5l fall along the face of the paper just touch- 
ing it J then directing the top edge of the protractor 
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on the object, so that it is just seen by the eye, 
nghtiiig abng the edge, the angle fonned between 
the plumb-line and the c^er ed^, will be the same 
as tne angle between the line of sight and the 
horizon of the eye. 

If the object is below the horizon of the eye, the 
angular point is placed towards the eye; the same 
senes of operations will give the angle below the 
eye's horizon. 

302. Chiides, Trustworthy guides are invalua- 
ble, but most rare, in an enemy's country. The 
best, from the information they acquire by their 
habits of life, are to be found among those classes 
whose avocations keep them much abroad, going 
from place to place within a certain sphere con- 
stantly ; such as common carriers, hunters, smug* 
glers, &c. Among the first thing to be attended to 
by an officer, in taking post at any point, is to find 
out persons of this class, and to ascertain their 
whereabout when wanted. Kind treatment, doU" 
eeurs, and promises, should not be spared, to enlist 
either their good will or their interests; and, if 
policy requires it, they may openly be treated with 
apparent harshness, to screen them from odium 
among their neighbors. 

303. If none of this class can be found, then re- 
sort must be had to a higher ; local authorities being 
in preference selected, and if necessary forced to 
act Here very careful treatment is requisite; 
when the necessity of the case is admitted by them, 
much may be gleaned by kindness, courtesy, and 
a certain deference, from such persons, that cannot 
be looked for from their inferiors. 

304. Before starting on his mission, the officer 
should question his guide thoroughly ; and if he 
has several, question each apart ; Uke piecautioot 

10- 
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should be taken with respect to other inhabitantii^ 
Care must be had to find out the usual beats of one 
taken as a guide, so as not to take him out of his 
own neighlx>rhood. In all cases, the guide must 
be well watched, however trustworthy he may 
seem. If unwilling, or sulky, he must, if needs be, 
be tied, and attached to a strong man, with a rope 
round his middle ; being first strictly searched for 
any cutting instrument about him. 

306. Should there be but one guide, he must ne- 
cessarily be placed with the most advanced portion 
of the detachment accompanying the officer. If 
there are several, one must be there also ; the one 
apparently the most mtellig-ent with the officer, who 
should ply him with questions ; and the others in 
the rear strictly guarded. 

306. It may be well to remark, that guides are 
useful even in a country of easy communications ; 
as, in case of a rencontre, they may point out bye- 
ways convenient for retreat, if necessary. 

307. Reconnaissance. To designate all the ob- 
jects to be embraced in a reconnaissance, would 
lead farther than the limits of this little work will 
ftUow ; some general heads, which wtQ serve as 
guides in all cases, will therefore be alone noticed. 

308. A general view of the ground to be ex- 
amined must first be taken In, so as to obtain some 
notion of the forms of the parts, their connection, and 
relations to each other, before ffoing mto a detailed 
examination. To one possessed of some topograph- 
ical knowledge, this study of what is before him 
will not demand much time. A level country, for 
example, he knows is usually well cultivated, and 
therefore has plenty of hedges, ditches, &^., which 
lend themselves w jll to afl&irs of light troops ;-i-may 
be not a little inconvenient to manctavroi of artil- 
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lery '^ — and frequently brinff up cavalry very uneae- 
pectedly in full career. In a mountainous one, 
dangeroiis passes, narrow roads, torrents witii 
rough beds, ugly sudden turns, dz,c., will necessa- 
rily be met with. Each and all of these demand a 
particular examination, and in bis report their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages should be clearly 
pointed out by the officer. 

309. If the reconnaissance is for an onward 
movement; the distances from halt to halt, as well 
as all others, should be estimated in hours of march; 
the nature of the roads, and the obstacles along 
them be carefully detailed ; the means that may be 
gathered along the line to facilitate the movement, 
as vehicles, men and materials for removing ob- 
stacles, &c. The points where cross-roads are 
found, must be specified ; the direction of these 
roads ; their uses, &o. 

310. All local objects along the line, as villages, 
farm-houses, &c., should be carefully designated, 
both as to their position on the line, or on either side 
of it ; and also as to their form, and color, &c., as 
" square white house on the right ;" " round gray 
stone tower on hill to left." 

311. The names of localities, in the way in which 
the mhabitants pronounce them, should be carefully 
written, and called over several times, so as to be 
sure to get them as nearly as practicable right in 
sound ; then the names, as written by an inteuigent 
inhabitant, should be added. 

312. All halting points must be well looked to ; 
tiieir military Capabilities, in case of attack; as 
well as their resources for accommodating the 
troops, be thoroughly gone mto. 

If the halt is to take position for some time, to 
await or watch the e^my ; then more care must be 
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taken, the whole site be well studied as to its fulfill- 
ing the proposed end ; the points of support on the 
fluiks be designated, as well as others in front and 
rear, that may require to be occupied ; the suitable 
localities to be chosen for parks, hospital, &.c. ; the 
communications to be opened or repaired, pointed 
out ; and all the facilities either for an advance or 
a retrograd'j movement, be laid down. 

313. Armed Reconnaissance. Reconnaissances, 
made in the neighbortiood of an enemy, require to 
be done under the protection of a proper detaeh- 
ment ; the strength and composition of which will 
depend on the object to be attained. 

314. If the object be to gain secretly a knowledge 
of the enemy's whereabout and strength, then a 
detachment of light cavalry, conducted by a trusty 
gukle, through circuitous bye-ways, and moving 
with celerity, but with proper precautions against 
falling into an ambush, or having its retreat cut off, 
is usually resorted to. The details for this will be 
found under the head Patrols. 

315. When an enemy's position is to be recon- 
ndtred, with a view to force him to show hu hand, 
by causing him to call out all his troops ; then a 
large detachment of all arms, adequate to the task 
of pressing the enemy vigorously, and also of with- 
drawing with safety when pressed in turn, must be 
thrown forward. 

316. Under the shelter of either of these forces, 
the officer, charged with the reconnaissance, takes 
the best moment, and best point of view, for care- 
fully ascertaining the dispositions made by the 
enemy. A good time will be at eaiiy dawn, when 
troops, in most services, are all matile to stand to 
their arms. The points which the officer must ex- 
hibit most attention In finding out, are those occ«- 
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pied by the batteries, and all those in any way in- 
trenched. 

317. Patrols, Patrols are of two classes, from 
the different objects had in view. The first are 
those made with a view of insuring greater security 
froHi the enemy's attempts to pass, or force the line 
of out-posts, and may therefore be termed defensive 
pfjUrols. They consist usually of three or four men, 
"who go the rounds, along the chain of sentinels and 
between the posts ; seldom venturing farther than 
a few. hundred paces beyond the sentinel's chain; 
the object being to search points which might pre- 
sent a cover to the enemy's scouts, and to keep the 
sentinels on the alert. 

318. The second class are those made exterior 
to the line of out-posts, with a view of gaming in- 
telligence of the enemy's whereabouts ; and may 
therefore be termed offensive patrols. They are 
composed of larger bodies of men than the first 
class, the number being proportioned both to the 
distance to be gone over, and the extent of front to 
be examined. In a position, presenting but few 
cross-roads, and sparsely settled, a patr<3 of ten or 
twenty horsemen, may be found ample, to search, 
with all desirable thoroughness, from twenty to forty 
miles in advance of the position, along the principal 
avenues to it ; whereas, with a more extenaed front, 
presenting many lateral avenues, double this num- 
ber might be required for the same duty. From the 
information obtamed, through ^e ordinary channels 
of maps, and by questioning the inhabitants at hand, 
the commanding-officer can usually settle, with suf- 
ficient accuracy, the strength of a patrol. 

319. From the duties to be performed by patrols, 
cavalry are usually employed alone ; in cases of 
i^eiy broken country, infantry may bd necessary, 

10* 
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but they should always be accompanied b^ some 
horse, if for no other purpose than to transnut intel- 
ligence promptly to the rear. 

320. The main duties of a patrol are to find the 
enemy if in the neighborhood ; gain a good idea of 
his position and strength ; to make out his move- 
ments, and to bring in an accurate account of his 
distance from the out-posts of their own force ; and 
the character of the ground between the position 
occupied by the respective forces. 

321. From the nature of these duties, it is evident 
that both officers and men, for a patrol, should be 
selected with especial reference to their activity, in- 
telliffence, and the aptitude they may possess, from 
jHrevious habits of life, for a service requuing a 
union of courage, prudence, and discriminating ob- 
servation — usually to be met with only m mdi- 
viduals who have been thrown very much upon 
their own resources. When the character of the 
country admits of it, the employment of such indi- 
viduals, singly, or in very small bodies, as scouts, 
is one of the most .available means of gaming intel- 
ligence of an enemy, without betraying the secret 
of our own whereabout. 

322. Dulies of Officer in command of a Patrol, 
In conducting a patrol, the commanding-officer 
should provide himself with a good map, telescope, 
and guides ; and gain all the information he can 
before starting, by questioning persons in the neiffh- 
borhood. Nothing should escape his eye along his 
line of search; and he should particularly note 
points which might be favorable to his defence, if 
driven back by Uie enemy ; or by which his retreat 
might be endangered. 

323. The order of march of the patrol will be 
regulated by the ckcumstances of its streogA, kind 
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of tioopa employed, the character of the country 
passed over, the hour of the day, and the particular 
object in view. The intelligence and ju^^ment of 
the officer in command will have sufficient exercise 
on these points ; as he will be continually called 
upon to vary his dispositions. The ^neral and 
obvious rule of keeping a look-out on sul sides, will 
prompt the general disposition of an advanced* 
guard, rear-guard, and flankers, according to the 
circumstances of tlie case, however small His como 
mand. The sole object being to carry back inteUi* 
gence of the enemy, no precautions sliould be omit^ 
ted to cover and secure his line of march, without 
making, however, too great a subdivision of his force. 

324. Too much circumspection cannot be shown 
in approaching points favorable to ambuscades ; as 
woods, ravines, defiles, inclosures, farm-houses, vil- 
lages, &c. The main-body should always be halted, 
in a good position beyond musket-shot, or where 
cover can be obtained, whilst a few men proceed 
cautiously forward, following at some distance in 
the rear of, but never losing sight of each other, to 
examine the suspected spot. If the officer deem it 
necessary, at any point, to detach from his command 
smaller patrols, to examine points at some distance 
on his nanks, he should halt the rest, at the point 
where they separate, until the detachments come in 
and report; or, if he decides to move forward, he 
should leave three or four men at the spot, to con- 
vey intelligence promptly to the rear, if anything is 
discovereo, as well as to himself. 

325. It may frequently be found that some emi- 
nence on the flanks may present a good view of the 
surrounding country, in which case, if it be decided 
to use it, two or three men ought to be detached for 
the purpose, with orders to keep in sight of each 
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other, but far enough apart to goard against a snr» 
prise of the whole. 

326. When the c^cer finds himself in the pres- 
ence of the enemy, he should halt his command at 
a convenient spot, where they will be screened from 
the enemy's view; and, having made his dispo- 
sitions against a surprise, he will proceed with a 
few picked men to the most favorable point from 
which he can obtam a good look-out, to reconnoitre 
the position occupied, and the other points of in- 
terest. If he de^m it advisable to keep his position, 
or change it for some other point more favorable, he 
will first transmit a report to the rear of what he 
has observed. 

327. When the patrol moves by night-, the ordi- 
nary precautions must be redoubled. Signals must 
be agreed upon to avoid danger, should any of the 
party become separated from the main body. Care- 
ful attention must be given to everything passing 
around ; as the barking of dogs, noises, tires, &c. 
On approaching any inhabited spot, the command 
should be brought to a halt, whilst a few picked 
men move noiselessly forward, and if practicable, 
by stealing up to the windows, learn the character 
of the inmates. 

328. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the mind of the officer in command of a patrol, uiat 
he must be all ears and eyes ; that he will be called 
upon in turn, to exercise great boldness, caution, 
presence of mind and good judgment, in accom- 
plishing a mission where the enemy must be seen 
but not encountered ; and such roads and halting 
points be selected, both in moving forward and re- 
turning, as shall be most favorable to his move- 
ments, and least liable to expose him to a surprise, 
or a disadvantageous collision with the enepiy, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

j DETACHMENTS. 

329. Detachments consist of small bodies of 
troops, composed of one, or several arms, to which 
are mtrustea some mission connected witli the ope- 
rations of the main-body, but, for the most part, 
performed beyond the sphere of its support ; such, 
tor example, as the occupation of some post, or de- 
file, which is to be held temporarily, as necessary to 
the movements of the main-body ; the surprise of a 
post held by the enemy ; the seizure of a convoy, &c. 

330. The composition of a detachment will de- 
pend upon the nature of the duty to be performed ; 
the character of the country in which it is to ope- 
rate ; the distance of the point to be reached ; and 
the more or less celerity required in the operation. 
As a general rule, detachments should be formed 
only of light troops, well acquainted with their du- 
ties ; and, in eveiy case where it can be done, they 
should consist of a proper proportion of each arm 
of the service, if the duty upon which they are sent 
is at all of an important character. By this combi- 
nation each arm is enabled to act with more bold- 
ness and vigor, from the support with which it will 
meet in the others ; and can better select its mo- 
ment for action, according to the character of the 
ground on which it finds itself. 

331. The combats of detachments will be mostly 
restricted to firing, and the skilful employment of 
skirmishers. The troops must be kept perfectly in 
hand for mutual support, the artillery keeping near 
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the infantry, and the cavalry, whenever the oppor- 
tunity is presented, hazarding only short but vigor- 
ous chafes against the enemy. 

332. The officer placed in conunand of a detach^ 
ment, should be thoroughly conversant with the 
handling of troops ; so as to insure constant reci- 
procity of support ; and to be able to seize upon: 
those opportunities of bringing the proper arm into- 
action, and for passing from the defensive to the 
offensive, which combats between small bodies of 
troops so frequently present. 

333. March of Detachmenls. As a detachment 
must rely mainly on its own resources, the persoiv- 
nl end materiel of the troops should be rigidly in- 
spected before marching ; to see that the men and 
horses are in a sound state ; that nothing is wanting- 
in their equipments ; that the gun and other car- 
riages are in good travelling order; and that the 
necessary amount of ammunition, provisions, and 
forage have been provided for the expedition. 

334. Every source of information should be con- 
sulted with respect to the nature of the roads, and 
the country over which the column is to march ; . 
and ^ood maps, telescopes, and guides should be 
provided. If a reconnaissance of the line of march 
has been directed, it should be placed in charge of 
a well informed staff", or other officer, conversant 
with the duties required of him ; so that the com- 
mander of the detachment may be accurately in- 
formed of the state of the roads, as to their practica- 
bility for men, horses, and carriages ; particiiarly the 
number of hours of march from station to station ; 
and the character of the obstacles with which he 
may be liable to meet, from the state of the bridges, 
the nature of the water-courses, and tl^e denies 
along the routed 
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"^ 335. In order to amd being anticipated in oili' 
object by the enemy, every attention should be paid 
to preserve strict order among the troops, and to 
advance with celerity ; so that secrecy may be kept 
until the detachment reaches its destination. The 
troops, for this purpose, should be kept as closely 
together as the character of the ffrouna will permit ; 
and when guides are employed, they must be strictly 
watched, and not be dismissed until the march is 
completed. 

336. The distribution of troops, or the order cf 
Tnarch, will mainly depend upon the character of the 
country ; the general rule to be followed is so to 
place each arm in the column, that :he troops may 
■ te formed for action by the most prompt and simple 
movements. In a very open country, the ffreater 
part of the cavalry will be at the head of me col- 
umn ; where it is somewhat broken, half of the 
cavalry may be in front, and the remainder in the 
rear ; and in a very difficult country the infiuitry 
will lead. The artillery may be plac3d in the in- 
tervals of the column where the country is not dif- 
ficult ; in the contrary case it \^ill be in the rear, 
but covered by a small detachment which it pre- 
cedes. 

i337. The column must be secured from a sudden 
attack of the enemy by an advanced-guard, flankers, 
and a rear-guard. The advanced-guard will be 
composed of cavalry or infantry, or of the two.com- 
bined, according to the character of the country. 
In some cases it may be well to have two or three 
hffht pieces with the advanced-guard.' The strength 
of the advanced-guard, for detachments not oyer 
two thousand men, need not be greater than one- 
fifth of the whole ; for larger bocues it may be be- 
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tween a fourth and a third, according to the degree 
of resistance it may be required to offer. 

338. The advanced-guanl of a detachment should 
seldom leave a wider interval than about a thousand 
paces between it and the main-body. In a broken 
country, when this force consists of infantry alone, 
the distance should be less, to avoid an ambush. 
The main-body of the advanced-guard should al- 
ways be preceded a few hundred paces by a strong 
patrol of cavalry or infantry, to search the ground 
and secure the advanced-guard fVom falling mto an 
ambush, or from a sudden attack. 

339. The flankers will consist mainly of a few 
detachments, which march parallel to the column 
and a few hundred paces from it, according to the 
character of the ground ; these will throw out a few 
men, from a hundred to a hundred and My paces, 
on their exposed flank, to keep a vigilant look-out, 
in that directicm, for the enemy. Occasional patrols 
may also be sent out on the flanks, when it is 
deemed necessary to push an examination to some 
distant point, or to gain a height offering a com- 
manding view of the country. As the object of the 
flankers is rather to give timely notice to the main- 
body of an enemy's approach, than to offer any se- 
rious resistance, the detachments of which they aje 
composed need only consist of a few men. 

340. • The rear-guard, except in a very broken or 
mountainous country, which would offer facilities to 
tlie enemy for slipping to the rear, need only be a 
small detachment, placed more to prevent strag- 
glers from falling to the rear than for any other 
object 

341. Night marches should not be made, except 
in case of necessity. When their object is to sur- 
prise an enemy, if there be an advanced-guard, it 
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should be kept near the head of the column. Patrold 
should be sent forward, with orders to advance with 
great caution, and not push on too far. Flying 
patrols may, if requisite, be kept up on the flanks. 
The most exact order and silence should be main- 
tained, and extreme vigilance be exercised to avoid 
placing the enemy on the alert. 

342. The following remarks, on the subject of 
marches, are taken from a little work, " On the Du- 
ties of Troops composing the Advanced Corps of an 
Army,^* by Lieut-CJol. Leach, of the British Army ; 
a work which, for its sound practical views, made 
in the vein of a judicious, well-informed soldier, who 
has seen service, commends itself to the juniors of 
the profession generally. 

" At the time the following orders were first is- 
sued for the march of the light-division, ba the sum- 
mer of 1809, on its route from Lisbon to Talavera, 
the troops moved off by whole or half sections, ac- 
cordmg to the width of the road ; but, at a later pe- 
riod, a general order appeared, which directed that 
the infantry should march by threes. 

" The division havuag formed m rear of the lead- 
ing battalion, at whole, half, or quarter distance, or 
in close column, and the baggage being assembled 
in rear of it, the march was commenced with pre- 
cfsely the same regularity as would be observed by 
a regiment oe regiments moving in or out of a gat- 
rison town; the bands playing, the light-infantry 
with arms sloped, and those of the riflemen slung 
over the shoulder, the officers with swords drawn, 
and exact wheeling distances of the sections pre- 
served, and perfect silence observed. 

*' After having proceeded a short distance in this 
manner, the word of command, ^ March at ease,' 
was given by the general at the head of the leading 
11 
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battalion, and this was passed quickly on to the reat 
from company to company. The captains, instead 
of continuing at the head of their companies, drop- 
ped back to me rear of them : the reasons for allot- 
ting this sta^on to them was, that they might see 
any men of their respective companies who at- 
tempted to leave the ranks without leave. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers preserved the 
wheeling distances. The soldiers now carried their 
arms in any manner most convenient. Some slung 
them Gv&r their shoulders, (most of them, indeed, 
preferred this mode as the least fatiguing,) others 
sloped them, and many trailed them, and they con- 
stantly changed from the right hand or right shoul- 
der to the left. Whilst some lighted their short 
black pipes, others sung or amusSi their comrades 
with stories and jests, as is usual on those occasions. 
Although allowed to prosecute the march in this 
easy and unrestrained manner, a heavy penalty, 
nevertheless, awaited the man who quitted the 
ranks without permission from the captain or officer 
commanding his company. The captains were al- 
ways provided with tickets bearing their own signa- 
ture, on each of which was written, * The b^irer 
has my permission to fall out of the ranks, being 
unable to proceed with the regiment.' Any soldier 
found on the line of march by the rear-guard, with- 
out a ticket, was liable to be punished for disobe- 
dience of orders ; and, as no difficulty was ever ex- 
perienced by men who were sick, or knocked up, in 
procuring this certificate of inability to keep up with 
their regiments, such offenders certainly merited 
punishment. 

" If a soldier wanted to fall out of the ranks for a 
few minutes only, he was required to ask leave of 
the captam to do so, and, moreover, to take off his 
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knapsack, and to give it, together with his musket, 
in charge of the men of his own section, to be car- 
ried by Siem until he rejoined them. This was an 
admirable order, and it operated in twa ways ; first, 
the soldier was enabled, not being encumbered with 
either knapsack or musket, more speedily to over-» 
take the column on its march ; and secondly, if he 
loitered unnecessarily on the way to rejoin his 
comrades, who were doubly burdened with his arms 
and pack, he would be certain to incur their dis- 
pleasure. 

" About once in every hour and a quarter or half, 
a halt was ordered, and ten or twelve minutes 
allowed for the men to rest. When practicable, 
this was done on ground near which there was 
water ; but it is almost unnecessary to add, that 
very frequently it was not possible to find such 
favorable spots. 

'' Preparatory to those temporaiy halts, the word 
of command, ' Attention !' was given at the head 
of the leading regiment, and passed on rapidly (as 
already stated) from company to company. Upon 
this, the captains moved quickly from the rear of 
their companies to the front ; the arms of the soldiers 
were regularly shouldered or slung ; perfect silence 
was observed ; the pipes were instantaneous^ put 
out of sight, either in me haversacks or elsewhere ; 
the dressing and the wheeling distances of the sec- 
tions were correctly kept ; and in an instaht there 
was a magical change firom apparent irregularity 
to most perfect discipline and order. 

** On resuming the march after those halts, the 
troops observed the same extreme regularity during 
the first hundred or two of yards, as I have already 
described. The words ' March at ease' being again 
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^en, they returned to the song, the story^ and the 
tobacco-pipe. 

"^ On approaching rivulets or shallow pieces of wa- 
ter, which it was necessary should be passed, neither 
officers nor soldiers were allowed to pick their way 
through, nor was the smallest break or irregularity 
permitted to exist in the ranks ; but the column 
marched through by half sections, sections, or sub- 
divisions, (according to the width of the ford,) pre- 
sendng the same order as if moving along a road. 

" That this regulation was, on some occasions, 
too rigidly enforced, I have never heard disputed ; 
still, l£e object at which it aimed, viz. that of ex- 
pending as little time as possible on each day's 
march, so as to give the soldiers time to take their 
rest, to construct huts in the bivouac, to wash 
tiieir linen, to mend their clothes or shoes, to draw 
their rations, and to cook their meals, that they 
mi^ht be fresh for whatever fatigues happened to 
be in store for them, was indisputably a most de- 
sirable one. 

" Those who have campaigned know, that ua ad- 
vancing to attack an enemy, or in retiring before 
one, the passage of rivers in the line of march, 
even if so deep as to reach their middles, and under 
the fire of an enemy also, are expected to be crossed 
bv the troops without a greater derangement taking 
place in their order of march than the obstacles 
which they are in the act of encountering, must ne- 
cessarily produce in a greater or less degree. 

" With a detachment consisting of a few hundred 
men, at a distance from an enemy, and with ample 
thne before them to get over their day's march, it 
would appear that this order might well be dispen- 
sed with ; but with a division of four or five thou^ 
sand men, the case is widely different. 
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''Let it be supposed that it has arrived at a 
stream which admits of being passed by sections, 
subdivisions, or even by companies ; and that, in- 
stead of proceeding straight through it in this man- 
ner, every soldier is permitted to pi^ his way across 
in any manner he may think proper, and to break 
off from his place in the ranks, — ^what a vast loss 
of time would this occasion ! When would the 
rear of the column have effected its passage? 
Surely the patience of those belonging to the front, 
centre, and rear of this body of four thousand scA" 
diers, would be pretty veil exhausted long before 
the opposite bank was gained by the whole, and 
the march resumed. 

" In the rugged and mountainous districts which 
the army so frequently traversed in the Peninsula, 
it encountered various defiles and other obstacles, 
which precluded the possibility of their being passed 
except by a very small number of men at a time ; 
and the following mode was therefore adopted by 
each companv in making its way along. Tne first 
company of the leading battalion, as soon as it Imd 
disentangled itself from the defile, or broken ground, 
was directed to march forward, perhaps about a 
quarter of a mile ; thero to pile arms, and tl^ men 
to rest. The head of the next company, when it 
had cleared the defile, halted about thirty or forty 
yards on the other side, until all the men belonging 
to it came up in succession. This done, the cap- 
tain moved it forward independently until it joined 
the leading company, where it piled arms. Thus, 
each company, as soon as it had cleared the obsta- 
cles, was brought up en masse, and at a regular 
pace, without reference to those in its rear. By 
those means that most unmilitary exhibition of file 
11* 
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after He numing on, like a string of wild geese, to 
catch those in their front, was entu«ly avdded. 

" Few things tend so effectually to fatigue and 
irritate soldiers who are already jaded, as that of 
trotting on, bending under the weight of pack, belts, 
and musket, to overtake those who continue to 
march on in their front. 

343. " When the division was about to perform 
a march not in the immediate vicinity of an enemy, 
&e foUowmg arrangements were made either for 
bivotiacking or quartering it, (as the case might be,) 
so that no time should h& lost after it had reached 
its destinaticm^ 

'' A staff-officer, accompanied by the quartermas- 
ters of the division, or (if other duties at tiiat mo- 
ment were required to be performed by the quarter- 
Hiasters) by a subaltern of each regiment, preceded 
the troops on horseback, so as to arrive lon^ before 
them at the ground on which they were to nalt for 
tiie day, or at the town or village in which it was 
intended they should be quartered. 

** A whole street, or part of one, (as circumstances 
admitted,) was allotted by the staff-officer to the 
quartermasters for each of their regiments, who 
mnnediately divided the street into equal portions 
for the different companies, reserving a house or 
two for the staff of the regiment. 

" A sergeant of every company of the divimon 
hemg sent forward so as to arrive long befwre the 
troops, and being told by his quartermaster how 
many and what buildings were set ^part for his 
own people, again subdivided the houses into four 
equal parts for each of the sections. 

'* In the event of any noise or disturbance taking 
pBtce, whether by day or hy night, the prohatbilities 
were, that the officers belonging to the companies 
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where such irregnlarittes were going on, would cer- 
tainly hear it, and as instantaneously put an end 
to it. 

^ If, then, the division marched into a town, each 
company was by its sergeant conducted to the 
houses allotted to it; in which they were estab- 
lished in a very few minutes. It rarely happened, 
therefore, that the soldiers were kept waiting in the 
streets for any length of ime, as has too often been 
the case. 

*' Should it, on the other hand, have been intended 
to bivouac the division, instead of putting it into 
houses, arrangements of a similar nature were 
adopted, by sending forward officers and sergeants 
to take up the ground ; by which means each com- 
pany marched at once up to its own sergeant, on 
whom they formed in open column. 

''The rolls were immediately called; the men 
first for duty were warned for guards, (also in- 
Iving and outlying pickets, if near the enemy,) for 
mtigue duties, to draw the rations, to procure 
worn, for cooking if none was near at hand, to go 
for water if no river flowed near the encampment, 
&c. &c. 

'' This done, and the alarm-post, or place of gen- 
eral assembly, having been pdnted out to every 
one, the men were dismissed ; the arms piled, the 
cooking inunediately commenced, and all further 
parades were dispensed with f6r the day, except a 
roll-call about sunset. 

"Parties to procure forage, whether green or 
dry, were sent out in charge of an officer as so(m 
as the troops were dismissed. 

344. " Amongst the various regulations laid down 
for the light-division, I must not omit to mentioa 
what were termed mule-guards. 
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" A corporal and three privates of every com- 
pany, mounted guard at nightfiiU, whenever the 
division was encamped. The particular duty ex- 
pected from the sentinels of these company guards, 
was to keep an eye to the baggage animals beltmg- 
ing to their officers, (which were picketed to the 
trees or fastened m some other manner,) and to pre- 
vent them from breaking loose. 

" After the establishment of those little guards, 
but few instances occurred of whole troops of noisy 
mules, horses, and asses, chasing each other round 
and through the camp or bivouac, and gall<Mping 
over the faces and bodies of the soldiers wnilst 
they were asleep. 

"Independent of their utility in this way, eveiy 
company in the division, having its own sentinel, 
Mras sure to be instantly apprized of any alarm du- 
ring the night from the pickets in front j and they 
were enabled, also, to communicate to their respec- 
tive companies, without the least delay, any orders 
arriving at the camp. 

"Those only who have witnessed it can thor- 
ouffhly understand with what uncommon facility 
and dispatch the division could suddenly get under 
arms, form in column of march, load the oeggage, 
and proceed on the route chalked out for it. 

346. Defensive measures of DetachmerOs. In the 
combats of detachments, whether offensive or de- 
fensive, as the employment of skirmishers is the 
principal means resorted to, and the troops, but in 
rare cases, act in mass against the enemy, posi- 
tions should be chosen which will be favorable for 
this kind of combat. It but seldom happens, in 
selecting a position for the defensive, that strong 
pdnts can be found to secure the wmgs from an 
attack; bat no position should be taken up which 
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does not present covers for the in&ntiy; good 
points for the action of the artillery, where it will 
be but little exposed; as well as shelters where 
the cavalry may be kept at hand, ready for any 
emergency, and unexposed to the fire of the ene- 
my's artillery. 

346. The natural features of the position will 
necessarily determine the dispositions for the de- 
fence. It must, however, be borne in mind that, 
as it is essential to keep the troops well in hand for 
mutual supoort, they must not be too much dis- 
persed; and that a portion which requires this 
cannot be vigorously defended. The artillery 
should be kept within a hundred paces of the main- 
body of the infantry ; and the cavalry at about two 
hundred paces. Offensive movements will be 
mostly left to the cavalry ; which should be held in 
reserve as long as possible, in order that it may act 
with the more effect upon the enemy when he is 
weakened. The infantry should only resort to the 
bayonet under very favorable circumstances; as, 
when acting in mass, it will be more exposed to 
the enemy's fire, and be more in danger of being 
surrounded. 

347. Defiles in the rear of a position do not pre- 
sent the same dangers to small as they do to larse 
bodies of troops, and may indeed be very ftivoraUe 
to the defence in a retreat ; but a position should 
not be taken up too far in advance of a defile, as it 
might give the enemy an opportunity of cutting off 
the retreat of the detachment. Whenever this dan- 
ger is to be apprehended, it must be guarded against 
by flankers ; whose duty it will be to give timely 
warning to the main-body of any movement of tro 
enemy to gain their rear. 

348. If the detachment is forced to retreat^ the 
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passing them. In either case, the position taken 
up by the troops, whether in advance of, or in the 
rear of the defile, to hold it, will depend upon its 
length and the features of the ground at its outlets. 
If me ground in advance is open to the enemv's 
fire, the entrance to the defile cannot be defended 
with any chance of success. In like manner, if 
the- ground in the rear is of the same character, 
and within range of the enemy's fire, it will not be 
practicable to prevent the enemy from d^hovching^ 
if in sufilcient force. 
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361. When the defile is to be secured for our 
own use, the ground in advance must be occupied, 
by taking advantage of all the natural features fa- 
vorable to the defence. The flanks of the position 
should, if practicable, rest upon points that the 
enemy will not be able to turn. The entrance 
will be guarded by a strong detachment ; and if 
there are points within the defile which would be 
favorable for checking the enemy, in case of re- 
treat, they should be prepared for defence, by 
using such means as may be found at hand for 
strengthening them. 

362. If it be deemed advisable to take position in 
rear of the defile rather than in front, the entrance 
to it should be occupied by a small detachment, for 
the purpose of observing the enemy ; and if there 
are points on the flanks of the defile Which, if in pos- 
session of the enemy, would render him master of 
it, they must be strongly guarded. 

363. The detachment for the defence of a defile 
will be composed of one or several arms, according 
to the character of the ground. Each arm will b? 
posted on the points most favorable to its action, and 
for mutual support. If the position taken up be in 
rear of the defile, the artillery should be placed at 
three or four hundred paces in the rear, so as to 
command by its fire the interior and outlet. The 
cavalry should be at some two hundred paces back, 
ready to charge the enemy in flank as he debouches. 
The skirmishers should seize upon every point near 
the outlet from which the enemy can be reached, both 
within the defile and as he dehoucHes from it; 
whilst the main-body of the infantry will be posted 
on the right and left of the outlet, in the best posi- 
tions for throwing in a heavy fire, and then driving 
back the enemy with the bayonet. 
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354. When a position taken in advance of a de- 
file is likely to be forced, the retreat should be com- 
menced by sending all the artillery except two 
pieces to the rear, to take a position to secure the 
outlet. A portion of the cavalry will next retire, 
the rest remaining with the rear-guard, to check 
by its charges the enemy, should he press on with 
vigor to seize the entrance. The main-body of the 
imantry will next retire by the usual movements, 
either from the centre or the wings, as the case 
may require. The rear-guard, having secured the 
entrance until the main-lx)dy is far enough to the 
rear to be out of danger, will retire ; the cavalry, or 
the infantry leading, as the defile may present fea- 
tujpes most favorable to the action of the one or the 
(ytfier arm. As the troops successively clear the 
outlet, they will take position to receive the enemy 
i^KMihl he attempt to force a passage. 

356. In mountainous passes, where the flanks of 
the defile can be attained by the heights falling into 
the hands of the enemy's skirmishers, these points 
must be occupied by detachments, as well as all 
paths, or roads leading to the flanks, or to the rear 
of the defile. The reserves of the detachments 
should occupy in preference points where cross- 
roads meet. The communications between the de- 
tachments and the main-body must be well ore- 
served ; and if the detachments are driven in, tney 
must fall back on their supports, and occupy other 
points on the flanks previously designated. A re- 
treat, under such circumstances, will demand the 
greatest circumspection, and great unity of action. 
To secure the retreat of the rear-guard, the lateral 
issues should be well yarded by detachments. 

356. Bridges and dikes are defended in the same 
manner as other defiles. A bridge in an open 
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country, particularly one over a small water- 
course, is not susceptible of a good defence, and the 
best thing to be done, to render the passage useless 
to tlie enemy, is to destroy it. If the country on 
the side towards the enemy is open, whilst on the 
opposite side it is broken so as to present good 
covers for the troops, a position may be taken up 
behind the bridge, and the defence be conducted in 
the usual manner. If, on the enemy's side, the 
eround is broken, whilst the other side is open, a 
defence can only be attempted at great risk ; as, in 
case of being forced to retreat, the movement must 
be made under strong disadvantages, arising from 
the exposed position of the flanks of the retreating 
force, whilst on the bridge, to fire, as well as that of 
the position which must oe taken up on the opposite 
side, if an attempt is made to arrest the enemy at 
the outlet of the bridge. When both ends of th« 
bridge are favorable to defence, the side towards the 
enemy may be occupied by a detachment whilst the 
main-body takes position on the opposite side. 

367. Fords can only be defended with safety by 
taking up a position behind them when the ground 
presents good covers, near enough to the point of 
crossing, to bring a strong fire on the enemy whilst 
passing. Fords are usually the more difficult of 
defence, as several are frequently found in the 
same vicinity. The best plan to be resorted to 
generally, is to endeavor to obstruct them by any 
means at hand. 

368. Villages, <SfC. Villages which are acces- 
sible on all sides should not be occupied by a de- 
tachment which is obliged to rely only on its own 
resources ; but when they are so situated that they 
can be approached by the enemy only in front, 
having their flanks covered by natural obstacle^, 
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and the ground in their rear being favorable to a 
movement of retreat, they may be defended with 
success, provided they are not commanded by the 
ground in advance, within the range of fire-arms, 
and that the approaches to them can be swept by 
the fire of the defence. 

369. On occupying a village, the commanding- 
officer should immediately make himself acquainted 
with the environs to at least within the range of 
fire-arms ; and lose no time in erecting such ^ta- 
cles, as toricades across the streets, abatis, ^c, 
as the means at his disposal will permit. 

360. The defence will mainly fall upon the in- 
fantry, which should be divided into three parties for 
this object ; the one will occupy all favorable points 
where cover can be obtained on the outskirts of the 
village, such as ditches, inclosures, ^c. ; another, 
divided into a suitable number of detachments, will 
be posted, under cover, on the most accessible ave- 
nues to the position occupied by the first, of which 
they will form the supports ; the third will form one 
or more reserves, according to the extent of ground 
taken up, and will be posted at some central point 
most convenient to act, according as circumstanees 
may demand. 

361. The artillery will be placed at those points 
where it can best sweep the ground over which the 
enemy must approach to attack the' weak points 
of the position. It should be covered by an epaul- 
ment, and be masked until it is necessary to open 
its fire. 

362. Cavalry can aid but little in the interior 
defence of a village ; if it form a part of the detach- 
ment, it may take post so as to secure the flanks of 
the village, if they are not well covered ; otherwise 
a position should be taken by it in rear, to be ready 
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to cover the retreat, if the other troops should be 
driven out by the enemy. 

363. In the defence of a village, the detachment, 
unless it should find itself decidedly superior to the 
enemy, will rely mainly upon the effects of its fire. 
Sorties may be attempted, if the enemy commits any 
blunder; such as exposing himself to a flank attack, 
or not supporting well his advanced line. When a 
sortie is decidea upon, the point from which it is 
made should be strongly occupied, to cover the 
party sallying out in case of a repulse. The party 
for the sortie should attack with vigor, but with due 
precautions against being cut off; and if they suc- 
ceed in driving back the enemy, they must not en- 
gage in a headlong pursuit, but fall back under 
cover of the party holding the point from which 
they sallied. 

364. If tlie troops occupying the exterior line are 
in (knger of being turned by a flank attack, they 
must retire upon the village, and take up positions 
previously designated for this contingency. To 
insure good order and steadiness in this movement, 
the supports should hold the enemy in check by a 
sortie on his flank. 

365. When it is found that the village must be 
evacuated, the supports will act with me line of 
skirmishers, to delay the progress of the enemy, by 
disputing every favorable point, in order that the 
reserves may have time to retire and take up a po- 
sition in the rear, to secure the retreat of the troops 
still engaged. 

In the retreat, the troops falling back on their 
8upp(»ts, or reserves, should be careful not to place 
themselves so as to obstruct either their movements, 
or their fire upon the enemy. 

366. Inclosures and Houses, In the defence of 
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podts, it frequently becomes necessary to occupy 
isolated houses and strong farm-yard inclosures, to 
prevent the approach of the enemy on some point 
In, such cases the doors and windows, through 
which an enemy might force his way in, must be 
strongly barricaded ; those from which a good fire 
can iS brought to bear upon the enemy, should be 
arranged to give the men secure shelter whilst 
firing ; loop-holes must also be made through the 
walls to give more fire. If circumstances require 
that the house be held to the last extremity, the ar- 
rangements in the interior must be made to defend 
it story by story, until the object to be attained is 
accomplished. 

367. The distribution of the troops will depend 
on the character of the inclosure. When it is spa- 
cious and open, the usual distribution of a line of 
troops around the walls, with supports and a re- 
serve, will be made. In a house, tne troops will be 
divided into several parties, each under the com- 
mand of a subaltern, or non-commissioned officer, 
who will direct the defence of their respective sto- 
ries. When there are men enough, two should be 
placed at each loop-hole, and a small reserve be 
kept in the most sheltered spot at hand. The main 
reserve will occupy the point most convenient to 
fell upon the enemy should he force his way in. 
The men at the loop-holes should be cautioned not 
to throw away their fire, and at suitable intervals 
they should be relieved by men from the reserve. 

368. It is but seldom that artillery can be used 
in these cases. Some pieces may be posted with 
advantage in inclosures. Cavalry can be of no 
service, except it can act in ambush from some 
point where it may fall on the enemy^s fiank. 

369. General Measures for the Attack. Ti^ dia- - 
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poBitions made for the attack by the commanding- 
officer of a detachment, will necessarily be based 
upon the defensive measures of the enemy. There- 
fore, in the first place, a correct knowledge should 
be gained of the position taken up by the enemy, 
and the manner in which his troops are distributed 
for its defence. The points to which attention will 
be directed in these respects, are, ^rs/, the natural 
features of the position as adapted to a good de- 
fence ; and second, the distribution of the troops. 

370. On the first point, the character of the 
ground in front of the enemy's position, as to its 
capabilities for the eflfective action of infantry, cav- 
alry, and artillery, must be carefully examined ; the 
flanks of the position, as to the practicability of 
tuminor them ; finally, its rear, as ofiering a secure 
retreat to the enemy. 

371. On the second point, we must endeavor to 
ascertain whether the enemy, in posting his troops, 
has taken advantage of the features of ground in 
his front, by placing each arm on those points most 
favorable to its action ; whether the extent of groiuid 
taken up by the enemy is susceptible of a strong 
defence by the troops which occupy it ; whether the 
different arms are so posted as to give a mutnal 
support ; whether the enemy has neglected to give 
proper supports and reserves, or to place them withhi 
suitable distances ; whether he has crowded too 
many troops upon one point, or has posted too few 
on another; whether the points occupied by any 
portion of the troops, particularly by the artillery, 
or cavalry, are exposed to an ennlamng fire of our 
own artillery; whether his flanks are assailable; 
whether there are defiles to his rear which he has 
omitted to occupy ; finally, whether he has neglected 

12* 
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to guard avennes by which either his flanks or rear 
may be reached. 

372. If the enemy's troops are well posted in 
front, occupying all the advantageous points pre- 
sented by the ground, and well supported, we must 
look to see what can be done by operating on his 
flanks, or by turning his position and gaining his 
rear, whilst a feigned attack is made on his front. 
If the extent of hSs position is too great, and his 
troops too much dispersed, his flanks ma^ be men- 
acea whilst a serious attack is made on his front. 

373. Attacks on the flanks by a portion of the 
troops are very favorable against an enemy not 
prompt at manoeuvring ; but, when made agamst a 
skilful active enemy, we expose ourselves to the 
same attack that we attempt against him, beades 
weakening our front. 

374. In moving forward to the attack, the troops 
should be kept well in hand for mutual support 
The artillery and cavalry should avail themselves 
of all covers presented by the ground, to. avoid ex- 
posure to the enemy's artillery. The artillery 
should reserve its fire until it can open with a de- 
cided eflfect to clear the way for the action of the 
main-body; leaving to the skirmishers to push for- 
ward, and bv their fire drive the enemy from his 
covers. If, however, there are points from which 
the enemy cannot be well dislodged without the aid 

, of artilleiy, it should be brought early into action, to 
avoid the blood-shed of unavailing attacks of the in- 
fiintry. In no case should the artillery be isolated, 
but always covered by a strong escort ; otherwise 
it might at any moment fall into the enemy's handt 
376. In attacks of the character in question, 
where the skirmishers play so important a part, 
they will be required to resort frequently to the 
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bayonet, to dislodge the enemy fully from his covers ; 
whenever an opportunity offers, some cavalry should 
be at hand to take advantage of the retreat of the 
enemy when driven from such points. 

376. The cavalry in its charges, however dash- 
ingly made, should use due circumspection, and not 
venture too far in a headlong pursuit, for fear of 
being brought up suddenly by the enemy, advan- 
tageously posted to profit by such faults. 

377. The infantry will only act in mass and with 
the bayonet when the enemy has been well wearied 
by the fire of its skirmishers and artillery ; if, when 
driven from his position, the enemy can be forced 
upon a defile, a few rounds of grape followed up by 
the bayonet can seldom fail of completing his de- 
struction. 

378. AUack cf Defiles. The length of a defile, 
and the circumstance of its being prepared by bar- 
ricades within it, to protract the defence, are points 
of grave importance in planning an attack. When 
the length is so great that the outlet is beyond the 
range of our cannon, the troops will not be able to 
pass it, except under the most favorable circum- 
stances, as the enemy can make the best dispositicms 
at a short distance from the outlet, to crush the 
troops which first attempt to debouche. If the de- 
file is barricaded, the barricades should not be at- 
tacked in front, except for very grave reasons, as, 
if skilfully defended, they can only be carried at 
great cost of life. 

379. In attackmg thd entrance of a defile, the 
troops shotild approach along the most convenient 
and best sheltered avenues, and deploy when a lit- 
tle beyond musket range. The skirmishers and 
the artillery should profit by the ground, in taking 
positions favorable both for thelter, and to reaoE 
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with their fire the enemy's troops. Skirmishers 
should be directed to close in, particularly on the 
obstacles by which the flanks of tlie enemy's posi- 
tion are strengthened, and endeavor to dislodge his 
troops from them. The main-body, held m reserve 
to carry the entrance with the bayonet, so soon as 
it is seen that a serious impression has been made 
by the fire, should be kept under cover, and as near 
at hand as the. ground will permit. If the enemy 
gives way, the main-body should make a vigorous 
attack in mass with the bayonet; and, folu>wing 
up closely the retreating troops^ endeavor to secure 
the outlet by d^bovching from it before the front is 
so far umnasked by tlie retreating troops as to en- 
able those, in position for its defence, to act with 
freedom. As fast as the troops debauche, they 
must occupy the ground in front of the outlet 
strongly, leavmg a sufficient force for the imme- 
diate (fefence of the outlet. The reserve should 
remain at the other extremity of the defile to act 
as circumstances may require. So soon as we 
find ourselves in secure possession of the defile, a 
part of the reserve, with all the cavalry, should 
pass and take positions indicated on the opposite 
Aide. The greater part of the artillery follows, and 
takes position on the flan^ to open its fire on the 
retiring enemy. 

380. If the attack on the entrance to the defile is 
unsuccessful, the troops will retire behind then* re- 
serves, the latter coverin? this movement, and hold- 
ing the enemy in check should he attempt a pursuit. 
If a renewed attack is ordered, the troops first in 
action will form a reserve for the firesh troops 
thrown forward. 

381. When it is found impracticafale to force the 
eotrance by » direct attack, xesGft vUMst be ha4 to 
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Stratagem, by pushing forward a few trooi» to act 
on the enemy's flanks, and try to dislodge him from 
the obstacles by which they are covered. If this 
attempt is successful, the troops in action must be 
gradually reinforced to gain supports for the flanks 
of the column of attack in its advance movement. 
As the column penetrates the defile, ground must 
be gradually ^ined by throwing forward fresh 
troops which dislodge the enemy, secure the issues 
in case of retreat, and hold the points of support 
of the flanks. 

382. In the attack of defiles forming mountain- 
ous passes, the column of attack must be well cov- 
ered on the flanks, by detachments which make a 
simultaneous attack on the enemy's posts on the 
heights, to prevent the one from afibrding support 
to Sie other. These detachments should be strong 
enough for the duty assigned, so that should any 
post ofler a vigorous resistance, they may be en- 
aUed to renew their attacks with fresh troops. 

383. Two-thirds of the detachments will act as 
skirmishers, the other third will be held in reserve. 
So soon as any post is carried, the reserves will 
occupy it. When the skirmishers move forward, 
a portion or the whole of the reserve will follow, 
as circumstances may demand. There should be 
no intermission in the attacks when once com- 
menced, but the enemy be driven by alternate at- 
tacks of fire and the bayonet, from point to point, 
to enable the detachments gradually to gain the 
immediate borders of the deme, so as to reach the 
rear of the enemy's troops, and force them to re- 
tire. The main-body, in the meantime, should oc- 
cupy the enemy in front, to prevent him from sei^d- 
ing succor to the posta that secure his r^r and 
flanks. 
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384. Attacks of Villages, dj^c. As villages, when 
occupied with a view to defence, are usually pre- 
parea for it by the addition of artificial obstacles 
to those which the position naturally presents, an 
open attack upon them should, when .practicable, 
be avoided, as it can only succeed, if the assailed 
perform their duty, at great loss of life to the as- 
sailant. In any case, whether made openly or 
otherwise, attacks of this kind ought not to be haz- 
arded except with superior numbers, unless the 
enemy be very mferior in discipline. 

386. In conducting the attack of a village, the 
troops should endeavor to approach their points of 
attack by avenues which will afford them cover 
from the enemy's fire until they arrive near them, 
and should particularly try to gain any command- 
ing points from which a plungmg nre may be 
brought to bear on the enemy's covered defences. 

386. The most favorable pomts of attack are 
those which are salient; as they are naturally 
weak; those where there are no prepared de- 
fences, or where they are but slignt; and the 
flanks and rear, when they are accessible, or are 
not well secured by troops so posted as to cover 
them. 

387. The attack will mainly devolve upon the 
infkntiy. The artillery, by taking suitable posi- 
tions either to enfilade any part of the enemy's line 
which lies exposed to its fire, to dismount the ene- 

w shells from its howitzers 
repare the way for the in- 
can only act as a reserve, to 
«epulsed, and to secure the 
e movement against them, 
rill be divided into three par 
\, which will display as skir 
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mishers, may be a sixth of the whole ; another, 
which will act as the supports of the first, may be 
about the one-half of the whole ; and the remaining 
third will form the reserve. The party in advance, 
in dispersed order, will get over the ground as rap- 
idly as possible, and endeavor to close with the 
enemy's skirmishers; relying almost exclusively 
on the bayonet. Their supports will follow in 
line, at from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
paces m their rear ; the reserves at tibout the same 
distance in rear of the supports, taking advantage 
of the ground to screen themselves from the ene- 
my's fire. If the advanced party succeeds in its 
attack upon the interior defences, they will follow 
up the enemy closely, and give him no opportunity 
to halt and make a stand; the supports will ad- 
vance and clear the streets with the bayonet. 
Should the enemy form across a wide street to 
stop the advance, the skirmishers will move for- 
ward in open order, taking advantage of any shel- 
ters to cover themselves, and by their fire force the 
enemy to deliver his, and the supports and reserve 
in mass will attack with the bayonet. So soon as 
an entrance is secured, the skirmishers and sup- 
ports will drive the enemy from the interior de- 
fences in their front, whilst the reserve will push 
forward to the central point, to attack his reserve 
if posted there, and to be in readiness to support 
the advanced parties at any pomt. where succor 
may be necessary. 

389. Whenever they can be procured, a parUr 
of well-tn^ned sappers should be sent forward wim 
the advance, to clear any obstacles by which theii 
progress might be impeded. If this description d 
troops is not to be obtained, a few active men, used 
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to bandling the axe and pick, should be detailed for 
this necessary duty. 

390. Incase of the repulse of the advance, they 
will fidl back to the nearest cover from which they 
can open a fire on the enemy, and after being joined 
by their supports will renew the attack. 

391 . Handling of Skirmishers. Skirmishers play 
so important a part in all affairs of detachments, as 
well as in engagements of larger bodies, the circum- 
stances being rare, either in the attack or defence, 
where they cannot be employed with considerable 
ef^t, either to harass or occupy the enemy, that a 
few words may be here especially given to the 
manner of handling them ; even at th& risk of re- 
peating what has been already laid down. 

392. The number of skirmishers employed will 
matly depend on the featuises of the ground, as 
bemg more or less favorable to the action of cav- 
alry, or of infuitry in mass. In no case, however, 
should the main-bod^ be unduly weakened by de- 
taching too many skirmishers. A third of the en- 
tire force is the most that can be safely thrown for- 
ward for this duty ; and, if it be found that they are 
unable to maintain their ground in the presence of 
the enemy, it will be safer to cause them to fall 
back ana reinforce the main-body, by forming on 
the flanks, or any previously designated point, than 
to detach from the main-body for their support. 

393. The manner of forming a line of skirmish- 
ers, and posting their supports and reserves, with 
the other ordinary manceuvres for extending, ad- 
vancing, retiring, &c., belong to elementary tactics, 
and require no comment here. A few precepts, 
however, may be mentioned, as connected with this 
subject. Tne line of skirmishers should not be 
pushed so far in advance of the main-body that the 
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latter will not be able to come to their aid in time if* 
they should be vigorously pressed by the enemy J 
or be able to profit by any advantages obtained by 
them. The reserves to support the line should in 
all cases be near enough for this object ; and, as 
far as practicable, be posted where they can readily 
find cover from the enemy's fire ; taking advantage, 
for this purpose, of any irreffularities of ground or 
shelters, like walls, hedges, ditches, &c. The re- 
serves may be of less strength in broken than in 
open ground ; being, however, never less than a 
fourtli in the former, nor a third in the latter case. 

394. The position of skirmishers in advance of 
the main-body will depend on the natural features 
of the ground. As a general rule, they ought to 
cover both the front and flanks of the main-body, 
extending far enough beyond each flank for the 
latter purpose ; and, in all manoeuvres of the main- 
body in the face of the enemy, it should be protected 
by skirmishers until the new position is taken up. 

395. It is seldom necessary to throw forward the 
skirmishers before the main-body is ready to com- 
mence the action. They should deploy and extend 
before coming within reach of the enemy's mus- 
ketry ; and, when the lines are near enough to en- 
gage, they should retire to the positions previously 
assigned them. 

396. A quick eye, presence of mmd, and good 
judgment in taking up OTound are indispensable to 
an officer in command of skirmishers, to enable 
him to keep his troops easily in hand ; preventing 
them from rushing on headlong in the pursuit, when 
any success is gained ; and directing them to seize 
upon every covei", either in advancing or retiring, 
from which they can with advantage annoy t& 
enemy or hold him in check. 

n 
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397. The accuracy of aim, upon which the good 
effects to be obtained by skirmishers depends, re* 
quires that the men should be kept cool and in good 
order. All hurried and riolent movements, by 
which the men may lose breath and become ex- 
hausted, should be avoided ; and thejr should be 
frequently cautioned against rapid ming, which 
soon impairs the aim, and be directed never to raise 
the piece until they feel sure of their shot. 

398. In an advance movement of skumishers, 
their line will necessarily have to conform to the 
features of the ground ; when this is open, the align- 
ment should, as far as practicable, be preserved ; 
and when broken, the officers should see that mu- 
tual support is given throughout between the de- 
tached portions ; and that mose on the flanks be 
particularly cautioned not to suffer their attention to 
be so much taken up by the enemy in front as to 
neglect securing the flanks from any attempt upon 
them, either openly or by ambush. 

399. Wherever an open portion of ground occurs, 
it should be gotten rapidly over, so that the men 
shall be exposed as little as may be ; and, if there 
is any apprehension from the enemy's cavalry in 
such cases, the men should be kept well together, 
or even be rallied on the reserves, until the charac- 
ter of the ground will enable them to deploy with 
safety. 

400. If the more advanced portions come upon 
the enemy in force, they should halt and occupy 
him in front ; whilst a portion may try to turn him, 
or to annoy his flanks. In like manner, in a suc- 
cessful attack on the enemy's out-posts, the skir- 
mishers should endeavor to maintain their ground 
when they come upon his main-body, by occupying 
''ts attention until theb own main force can come up. 
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401. In the attack upon all covered positions held 
by the enemy, skirmishes play the most important 
part ; and, although it may require the action of 
masses to dislodge the enemy under some circum- 
stances, there are but few in which, by a judicious 
selection of ground, skirmishers may not greatly 
bother him. The broken features presented by 
wooded and rocky ravines, or the beds of small 
fordable streams, from the opposite side of which an 
enemy must be rooted out before ground can he 
gained forward, are ugly circumstances in an ad- 
vance movement ; and OTeat skill and patience are 
requisite on the part of both officers and men to ac- 
complish their object. Pouits which afford a good 
cover for a few men, or from which a commanding or 
a flanking view of the enemy's Ime can be obtamed, 
should be sought for ; and, where the men would be 
much exposed in gaining such points, from the open 
character of the intervening ground, they should be 
sent forward singly, with mrections as to the best 
probable manner of attaining their object, and be 
pirticularly cautioned against exposing themselves 
m Uttle knots of three or four together, as the 
chances of casualties will be thereby increased. If 
the crest of a hill intervenes in a pursuit, it should 
be gained with great caution, for fear of coming 
suddenly upon the enemy in force on the opposite 
side. 

402. When the enemy occupies strong artificial 
obstacles, as palisades, an abatis, yards, of which 
the walls are loop-holed, &c., an attempt should 
be made to dislodge him by shells from howitzers ; 
the troops for the assault may then be advanced as 
skinmshers, and when within about two hundred 
paces, should clear the intervening ground at full 
speed, in plosing. 
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403. In attacks upon forests, the intervening 
open ffround must be cleared in a similar style ; 
and aner the enemy has been dislodged from the 
sterts, ^e further advance should l^ cautiously 
made ; attention being paid to preserving the gen- 
eral alignment ; the men taking care to avoid leav- 
ing any considerable gaps between them, or of 
losing sight of each other. A vigilant eye should 
be kept upon securing the communications to the 
jrear by the reserves, m case of being forced to re- 
tire ; and, before passing cross-roads, it should be 
well ascertained tnat they do not offer any facilities 
for an offensive movement of the enemy. 

404. Whenever a defile is met with, which is not 
strongly guarded, some of the line of skirmishers 
may enter it boldly, relying on the bayonet, whilst 
others take up points from which they can enfilade 
it ; but if the enemy makes a show of a vigorous 
resistance, the skirmishers should seize upon the 
best points on its flanks from which a warm steady 
fire can be kept up on it, and hold them until their 
reserves, or if necessary the main-body, can come 
up and force their way with the bayonet. When 
the defile is carried, the reserves follow the onward 
movement of the line of sldrmishers, leaving it to 
be held, if it be thought necessary, by a detach- 
ment from the main-baly. 

406. Skirmishers necessarily play a very impor- 
tant part in mountainous wanare, as the broKen 
character of the ground presents many points from 
which it may become exceedingly difficult to dis- 
lodge an enemy thoroughly conversant, from some 
days' occupancy, with all its resources. In such at- 
tacks, as the valley-passes will usually be occupied 
l^ tiie strength of the enemv, the skinnishers must 
try to gain successively the heights on the flanks of 
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the main position ; care being taken that no party 
gets too much in advance of the other. If the enemy 
retires, a portion of the skirmishers should follow 
closely upon his rear, whilst others occupy com- 
manding points from which they can keep up a 
well-directed fire on him. If, in the pursuit, paths 
should be found leading to the flanks, or rear of the 
enemy's main-position, some detachments may be 
pushed forwara in these directions, to bother the 
enemy, whilst the rest, join in the main attack. 

406. If a vigorous resistance is offerod by the 
enemy, it will te necessary to employ a number of 
small detachments to dislodge him from every cover. 
TTiese should advance along the most advantageous 
paths, proceeding; with great caution, and leaving 
no suspicious pomts to the rear, until they are tho- 
roughly searched and their character ascertained. 
The communications to the rear, by which the 
skirmishers will have to retire if repulsed, must be 
well secured by the reserves, who will usually take 
post at the junction of cross-roads, or in other po- 
sitions favorable to receiving the skirmishers and 
covering their retreat. 

407. If an isolated post of the enemy is met with, 
every point around it, from which a fire can be 
brought to bear, should be occupied by skirmish- 
ers; and a steady unintermitted fire be kept up 
against it until he is dislodged, or driven from it 
by an attack with the bayonet by the reserves. 

408. In the retreat, every advantageous point 
which offers cover to skirmishers, should be seized 
on by them, to hold the enemy in check, and thus 
gve time to the mainrhody to retire in good order. 
The skinnishers, however, should not fall too far 
to rear, so as not to con^sromise their own safety 
whenever obliged to this, a part of the reseneA 
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may be thrown forward, to reinforce the line, and 
give more vigor to its fire ; but a part should al- 
ways be kept in reserve to be ready for any emer- 
gency. If the retreat be through a defile, and the 
enemy's pursuit is feeble, it wfll usually be only 
necessary to deploy the reserves of the skirmishers 
on such ground, on the right and left of the en- 
trance to it, as may be &,vorable to bringing a good 
fire to bear on the enemy, As soon as the mam- 
body has cleared the defile, or is sufficiently be- 
yond the reach of an active pursuit, the skirmishers 
and their reserves retire by sections; keeping at 
from two to three hundred paces in the rear of the 
main-body. In case the enemy should push for- 
ward with vigor, the skirmishers adopt the same 
measures ; but the additional precaution should be 
taken of holding the outlet of the defile, by a de- 
tachment posted advantageously for that object, 
until all the skirmishers have cleared it. 

409. In all positions taken up for the defensive 
in mountainous, or broken ground, whether the 
valleys or the heights be occupied, those points 
firom which the troops might be annoyed by the 
enemy's skirmishers shomd be guarded by our 
own, as well as all pathways leading to them ; at- 
tention should be given so to post our skirmishers 
as to take the enemy in flank in his assault upon 
the front of the position. 

410. The safety of the communications must he 
carefully looked to m a retreat ; and for this object 
the position of the reserves should be judiciously 
selected; taking them at those points where the 
enemy would be met, should he take paths or 
cross-roads, pascong beyond the flanks of^the line 
occupied by the skirmishers, to eain their rear. 
The B^nmshers themselves sboidd not hold pos^ 
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session too long of any point, in order not to have 
their safety comproraised, by leaving too wide an 
interval between themselves and the main-body; 
and whenever they are thrown into inclosures, 
they should see that easy communications are 
opened to the rear for a timely exit. 

411. Although skirmishers should rely mainly 
on a steady, well-directed fire, for the attainment 
of their ends, still a resort to the bayonet b)r the 
reserves should not be overlooked ; as, by a judi- 
cious combination of caution with boldness, the 
enemy may not only be held in check, and be con- 
strained to a very circumspect course, but majr be 
frequently so forced back as to enable the skirmish- 
ers, if it be advisable, to recover lost ground. 

412. The fact should never be lost sight of, tiiat 
a line of skirmishers is weak in itself; and even 
powerless when exposed to the attack of cavalry. 
or that of infantry in mass. It offers but a bad 
mark to the enemy's round shot in front, but it 
may be sreatly damaged from an enfilading posi- 
tion ; and care should therefore be taken not to 
post a Une behind any obstacle which, like a hedge, 
or ditch, may so present itself to the enemy's batr 
terles. The line may also greatly sufier wbex^ 
mancBuvring in open ground, it comes within short 
range of the grape ana canister of the enemy. The 
true tactics, therefore, of skirmishers, is to avcxd 
open ground, and to throw themselves into that 
which presents obstacles to the enemy's move- 
ments, and alSbrds covers not e^qposed to enfilading 
views of his batteries ; to seek for positions from 
which their fire will annoy the enemy both in front 
and flank, occupjnng him in front whilst ffround is 
gained on the flank ; and in all changed of position, 
whether advancmg or retiring, to move &fm one to 
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tfie other, both with celerity and by an <»:derly li- 
mnltaneous movement. 

413. Escaiading, This is a means of attack, 
upon which our Imglish friends rather piqae them- 
selves ; in spite of some signal failures during the 
Peninsular campaigns, and some successes in 
iKddch as much seems to have been owing to 
chance as to ai^ other cause ; as the reader, who 
ma^ look over Jones's Journal of the Sieges carried 
on m these campaigns, will find. Since that time 
it has been successfully used in the attacks made 
on the stockade forts in India. How far it mi|^ 
succeed against ourselves, we have no means of 
jndfi^inff ; as in the attempts by our friends on our 
slight field-works, during the kst war, very few of 
them had an opportuni^ of getting further than the 
ditch, under the deadly nre of our well-practised cit- 
izens. It is a resource, however, when others fail ; 
and, in a fiivoraUe moment, may succeed, either 
throvgh the surprise, or cowardice of the assailed. 

414. In a litUe work, on the Attack cf MUiiarh 
Posts, €f«., by Captain, now, we believe, (Colonel 
Jebb, of the Royal Engineers, — ^which, as well as 
bis Defence of Out-posts, is cordially commended 
to the perusal of our young officers, for its practi- 
cal details and capital common-sense views ; mau- 
m its slap-dash nij>pancy of style, with which the 
Juniors of the British line, it seems, must be in- 
dulged, to cheat them into a little study of their 
art^-4he manner of conducting an assault by esca- 
lade is given with some detail. Whether the ffroupa 
termed rallying columns bv the author, womd act 
more harmoniously towards the attainment of the 
main object, than the groups of another more cele- 
brated systmn, also brou^t together by their attrao- 
Ikoal flympathies, expenmeot akme can detwmine. 
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415. The foUowioff is the outline of the method 
of escalade, proposed by Colonel Jebb in the work 
referred to. Ladders of suitable length for the en- 
terprise are to be provided for scaling the scarp; 
the one proposed is .three feet longer than the 
height of the scarp ; so that, the foot of the ladder 
being planted a pace or two from the Luttom of the 
wall, the top may project far enough above the 
wall to enable the men to step from the ladder 
with ease, in an upright position. An aUowance 
of one ladder is made for every five feet of the face 
to be scaled; one hundred feet, for example, re- 
quiring twenty ladders. 

416. To each ladder, from four to six men are 
assigned, according to its length. The ladders are 
borne, in the usual manner, cm the shoulders of the 
mto ; two or three being placed on each side for 
this purpose. 

The ladders for scaling the scarp are assigned to 
the advance. A second set of less (fimensions, for 
descending into the ditch only, are assigned to the 
support The scarp ladders are placed on the 
ground in line, at some suitable point, with the 
proper intervals between them ; the men to carry 
them, properly " told off," are drawn up in rear of 
them ; and, at the proper commands, are marched 
to their places at the sides of the ladders, and raise 
them ready for the forward movement. Similar 
dispositions are made for the counterscarp ladders, 
which are placed in line, from 100 to 150 yards in 
rear of the others. 

417. At a given signal, the whole are to move 
forward; covered by an advanced firing party, to 
keep down the fire of the work, and followed by a 
reserve. 

The scarp ladders are let down into the ditchp 
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the men descoDd, carry them across it, plant them 
aeainst the scarp, and mount to the top. The top 
of the parapM gained, the men are to ffroup them- 
selves rapidly in raUying-columni ; and pnx^eed to 
clear the parapet hy chargin]gr the assailed in flank. 
418. Tne support and reserve, in the meantime, 
are to follow on without loss of time, to take their 
share in the action. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CONVOYS. 

419. To conduct a convoy in safety through an 
enemy's territory, where it is exposed to attacks 
either of regular, or of partisan troops, is one of 
the most h^ardous operations of war ; owing to 
the ease with which a very inferior force may take 
the escort at disadvantage in defiles, or other posi- 
tions fieivorable to an ambuscade, or surprise, and 
to the difficulty of securing a long column, like 
that presented by a convoy, from a sudden attack. 

420. The escort should be of sufficient strength 
to^ beat ofi^ any presumed force that the enemy can 
bring against it. A weak escort will only hold out 
a temptation to the enemy to attack the convoy. 
Wh^i the convoy is of very great importance, it 
mav be necessary, besides giving it a strong escort, 
to tnrow out detachments between its line of march 
and the enemy ; and when there are posts occu{Hed 
by our troops along this line, they should keep up 
a vigilant sjrstem of patrols, puahing them as m 
out as practicable, so that the escort may receive 
aid and timely notice of any hostile movement. 

The escort, when it is deemed necessary, should 
be composed of all arms ; but always of both in- 
fantry and cavalry, as, from the necessity of gain- 
ing timelv information of the enemy's approach, 
patrols of cavalry must be pushed out to some 
distance, both in front and on the flanks. 

421 . As the convoy must be perfectly hemmed in 
and guarded on all points by its escort, the latter if 
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usually divided into five principal portions with Uiis 
object ; an advanced*guaid, which is preceded by a 
small detachment to scour and search the ground 
in ftont of the line of march ; a reat-guard ; flank- 
ers ; and the main-body. For the purpose of pre- 
senting a sufficient 4orce upon those points of the 
convoy that will probably be assailed, the main- 
body is subdivided into four unequal portions ; one* 
half oi it will constitute a reserve ; one-fourth will 
fonn a guard for tile centre of the convoy; and 
the remaining fourth will be divided into two equal 
portions, one of Which will march diDectl}^ at the 
nead of the convoy^ and the other close in its rear. 
This subdivision of tiie main-body is made on the 
supposition that the 'enemy will attack the convoy 
either at the centre, or in the front, or rear. If 
4he attack is made upon cither of the two last 
pdnts, the divisions for their protection can be 
readily reinfcwrced by the advanced, or the rear- 
guard. As the reserve must be in loadiness to re- 
mforce any point menaced, and to oflfbr a vigorous 
resistance, its strength shoHld be greater than either 
of the other cKvisionat 

422. Hie order of march of the escort will be 
regulated mainly by the natural features of the 
ground passed over. The advanced-guard will 
precede the convoy about a thousand paces. The 
detachment by wnich it is preceded, and which 
i^ould consist of cavalry, will push forward as 
far as it can with safety, taking care to scour 
thoroughly all the ground passed over. The 
bankers, which will also usuaHy be composed of 
cavalry, wHl be divided into platoons, and be tiirown 
out as &tr as drcumstances will permit. Each pla- 
tocfa will throw out a small detachmtfit» on ka outer 
flank, which last will furnish vedettes to move alcmg 
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the outward flank of the detachment The reseive 
wfll usudly occupy some point near the centre of 
the convoy. The rear-guard will leave about 1000 
paces between it and the tail of the column. The 
divisions immediately at the head and tail of the 
train will keep close to the convoy. The centre 
division will usually be divided into two portions, 
one being on each flank of the convoy ; a space 
of eight or ten paces being left in the centre of the 
train, for these portions to pass to either flank, as 
circumstances may require. 

428. The convoy is placed under the orders of 
an officer, subordinate to the commandant of the 
escort, who is charged with everything appertain- 
ing to its police, &c. A detachment of pioneers, 
or sappers, should precede the convoy, to repair tiie 
roads and bridges, &c. A few w&govia, with all 
the necessaiy implements for the sappers, should 
accompany tie convoy ; and it is also recommended 
to carry with it a few chevaux-de-frisey the lances 
of which are of iron, and connected with the bodies 
by hinges, to pack conveniently, in order to form a 
temporary obstacle against the enemy's cavalry, 
when the convoy parks for the night, or when 
threatened with an attack. 

424. When a part of the convoy consists of bat- 
horses, or mules, they should be placed at the head 
of the column of wagons, as they are found to travel 
better in this position than when in the rear. 

425. DistribtUion of the Train, The train is 
usually divided into four sections. If money or 
powder form a part of the train, it should occujjy 
the centre of the second section, as this point is 
usnaJly best protected. The provisions and ether 
mimitk>ns will be cKstributed equally among the 
othef sections ; so that, should any one be ei^ eff 

14 
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by the enemy, a portion of each kind may be sared 
in tke remainder. 

426. As it takes some time to set the whole col- 
umn in motion, the horses are harnessed and 
hitched to successively, by sections. , The seomA 
section will not conmience to harness until the fiist 
is ready to move off, and so on in succession. The 
time for this operation will be ascertained by the 
officer in charge of the convoy ; so that each sec- 
tion may be notified of tiie proper moment to pre- 
pare for the march. This should be done in order 
not to fatiffue the lK>rses unnecessarily, by keeping 
them standing in harness. 

4^. March of Train, The convoy will march 
in single or double files^ according to the stat^ of 
the roads. The files should not to doubled unless 
the road is wide enough for three files ; and also 
when the train can march in this order at least an 
hour ; o&erwise there will be too great inconven- 
ience and loss of time in changm^ the order of 
march. To pass from single to double file, the 
hindmost wagons of the first and third sections will 
lead off to the side of the road; and so on e&dh in 
succession to the one at the head. The leading 
wagons of the second and fourth sections move 
briwy on m their new line of direction, followed 
by those in their rear, until they come up with the 
leading wagons of the other two sections. An in- 
terval of four paces should be preserved b^ween 
the files. To change from double to single file, the 
first section quickens its pace, and when its last 
wa^n has passed the leadmg one of the second 
section, this and the Best of the section follow in the 
newhne. 

428. The greatest attention should be paid to re- 
serve regularity and good order in the march. For 
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tiiis purpose small detachments of infantry, takeQ 
ftom the centre division of the escort, should march 
at intervals on the flanks of the train. When tha 
nmnber of men will admit of it, each wagon should 
he under the guard of a soldier, or at least of one 
man to three wagons. If neither of these arrange- 
ments can be made, each section may be placed 
under the charge of four or five horsemen, who will 
keep in constant motion along the line, to see that 
all goes on well. If, for any purpose, a wagon is 
obliged tP halt, it must fall out of the line, and not 
be allowed to enter it until the rear wagon of its 
section has passed. The line should be kept well 
closed up; the leading wagons slackening their 
pace, to allow the others to come up, if relied by 
any obstacle. 

429. Halt of Train, When from any eause the 
convoy is forced to halt for some time, as for the 
repair of a bridge, the passage of a de3e, ^c, the 
wagons should be parked either in lines of sections, 
or as many in line as the diaracter of the ground 
will admit of. An interval of about twenty paces 
may be left between each line. If there is any ap 
prehension of an attack under these circumstances, 
the lines may close to within fifteen paces; the 
openings on the flanks being covered by wagons 
placed across them. 

430. Parking cf Train. When the convoy halts 
to park for the night, a strong position should be 
chosen, ofiering omy one side, if practicable, to an 
attack. The park may be formed by lines of sec- 
tions or in squares, as may be deemed most advisa- 
ble. The faces of the park should be flanked by 
somie pieces of artillery, and the angles be covered 
by any temporaiy obstacle, as a chevau3^de-frise, 
a slight abatis. &g. The different portions of the 
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escort will take poaition around the park, to cover it 
from the enemy's approach ; those oivisions, which 
march with the convoy, being posted behind the 
wagonh, and the obstacles which cover them. The 
usiSd dispositions of out-posts and patrols will be 
made, to guard against a surprise. It is not safe to 
park in villages, nor even to pass through them on 
a march, when powder form 3 a part of 3ie convoy. 
431. When the park is formed as a temporary 
intrencliment, to cover the escort against an attacK, 
an open portion of ground should be selected, which 
offers no covers for the enemy to approach within 
musket-range. The wagons may be placed in one 
line, or in two if their number is sufficient to in- 
close the necessary ground for the troops, &.C., so 
as to form a square, rectangular, or circular figure, 
as the locaUty may require. When the inclosure ia 
formed of a single line of wagons,.they are placed 
wheel to wheel, with an outlet of three or four feet 
between every six wagons ; a wagon being placed, 
six paces to the rear of the line, l^hind each outlet 
to close it. If the inclosure is a double line, the 
wagons are placed end to end, and wheel to wheel, 
ouUets, as in the preceding case, being left between 
etery four wagons, and closed as before. The 
poles of four-wheel carriages are placed outwards ; 
the shafts of the two-wheel inwards ; the horses 
picketed opposite their wagons. The wagons that 
contain ammunition, or valuables, are placed within 
the inclosure, at the point regarded as least exposed. 
If the convoy is surprised on a march, and have not 
time to park in square, the files should be rapidly 
doubled if moving m single file, the heads of the 
horses la turned towards the centre of the road, so 
as nearly to touch each other, and the wagons be 
brought as closely together as practicable. 
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432. DtUies of Escort. All the usual precan* 
tlons, to guard a column in march against a sur- 
prise, should be redoubled in cases of convojrs. 
The patrols on the flanks and in front should push 
as far out as practicable ; so that the convoy may 
have timely warning of an enemy's approach ; in 
order to park, accorcmig to circumstances, before an 
attack can be made. With drivers accustomed to 
their business, half an hour at least will be required 
for this operation. The advanced-guard should be 
particularly careful to occupy by detachments any 
lateral roads which might offer the enemy a favor- 
able point of attack on me convoy. These detach- 
ments will keep then: posts until the convoy has 
passed; and they will join the rear-guard as it 
comes up. 

433. The officer in command of the head-division, 
marching with the convoy, will see that his detach- 
ment moves on regularly, as the pace of the convoy 
will be regulated by it ; and, from time to time, be 
will bring it to a halt, to allow the carriages to close 
up ; this precaution must be carefully attended to 
when near an enemy. 

434. If menaced with an attack, the divisions at 
the head and tail of the convoy wUl keep their po- 
sitions and repel the enemy by their fire should he 
attack ; the centre division will move to the flank 
menaced, and ta^e po^on to cover the two centre 
sections of the convoy ; the reserve will move to- 
wards the point threatened ; the advanced and rear* 
suafds and flajikers will close upon the convojr to 
be in readiness to act as circumstances may require^ 

436. Before entering a defile, a detachment firom 

the reserve should be sent forward to secure its 

flanks and outlet, and then send out patrols m aB 

directions to examine the ground in front, and aee 

14* 
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tibat all is safe. As the convoy comes up to a point 
designated in rear of the defile, it is parked in lines 
of sections. The centre division of the escort will 
join the advanced-guard to cover the front ; the rear- 
guard will take position to cover the rear; the 
flankers on the flanks ; and the reserve in a central 
position to advance upon the point which may be 
attacked. When the patrols report all safe, the ad- 
vanced-guard and centre division pass the defile, 
and proceed far enough beyond it to cover the 
ground where the convoy will park as it reaches 
Sie other side ; the reserve and flankers will cover 
the flanks of the convoy as it moves to its new po- 
sition, and will then take t)03t as before ; the rear- 
guard joined by any detachments left to secure par- 
ticular points on the flanks of the defile, will foUow 
90 eooa as the convoy and the rest of the troops are 
In position. When all the troops have passed, strong 
detachments are sent forward, in all directions, at 
least one hour before the convoy is again put in 
motion. 

436. When the escort takes position at night, 
within the park, for defence, the reserve will be 
posted in the centre, and the divisions that march 
with the convoy in rear of their respective sections. 
The advanced and rear-guards and the flankers will 
take post without, and establish their out-posts and 
sentinels in the usual way for safety. The cann(Hi, 
placed at the angles of the park, will be supported 
oy detachments of infantry and cavalry in their 
rear. The different divisions will throw forward 
skirmishers to meet the enemy if he attacks ; whilst 
others will occupy the wagons from which they can 
fire. Should the enemy not be beaten (^ by the fire 
of these troops, the reserve will sally out and attack 
;wdth the bayonet. 
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437. Attack of Convoy. An attack upon a con- 
voy is a comparatively easy and safe operation, 
and may be made with a force quite inferior to the 
escort; as the latter is obliged, for the security of 
the convoy, lo keep on the defensive. 

It will usually be best to attempt a surprise, 
choosing points which are fiivorable to ambuscades. 
The manner of conducting the attack will depend 
upon its object, whether it be to capture the entire 
convoy, to cut off a part of it, or simply to delay its 
march. In the first case, the escort must be beaten 
and dispersed, whilst a detachment is sent to secure 
the convoy. In the second, an attack may b3 made 
on one point with the view of drawing the main- 
body of the escort to the defence of that point, 
whilst a detachment attempts to cut off the part of 
the convoy from which the escort has been with- 
drawn, la the last case the convoy will be fre- 
quently menaced with an attack, to force it to halt 
and park for defence ; the roads will be obstructed, 
bridges broken down, ^c. 

438. If the attack is successful, the main-body 
of the troops should be kept together in position, to 
cover the captured convoy, wMlst the detachment 
sent to secure, or destroy it, is performing its duty. 
The cavalry will endeavor to disperse me escort, 
and bring in all the horses that may have been cut 
loose from the convoy. The precaution should be 
taken of having spare horses in harness, ia readiness 
to take the places of those which the eseort may 
have cut loose, or maimed, to prevent the wagons 
from being carried off. For the attack of a convoy 
parked for defence, seme pieces of artillery will be 
necessary, and howitzers will be found particularly 
useful. Without the aid of this arm it will be very 
difficult to force a defensive park with infantry, ua- 
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Jieas the escort is very feeble, or the position chosen 
for the jmrk presents covers within the effective 
lun^e of musketry, from which, after keeping up a 
Vtrell-directed fire, & irush no^y be made on the park. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

SURPRISES AND AlfBUSCABBS. 

439. These two classes of 6perations depend for 
their sticcess upon the same point, that of heing 
ahle to attack the enemy suddenly when he is not 
prepared to resist. The term surprise is apphed to 
unexpected attacks upon an enemy's position ; that 
of ambuscade where a position is taken for the pur- 
pose of falling suddenly upon the enemy when he 
reaches it. Secrecy, good troop, and a thorough 
knowledge of the localities, are mdispensable to the 
success of either of these operations. 

440. Surprise. In planning a surprise, the 
officer must spare no pains in ascertaining the face 
of the country leading to and in the immediate 
vicinity of the enemy's position ; the character and 
disposition of his troops ; and the state of prepara- 
tion of the defences of the position. Information 
may be obtained on these points from spiqs, de- 
serters, inhabitants of the locality occujned by the 
enemy, good maps, &c. 

441. The troops to be employed in the expedition^ 
as well as the other necessary arrangements, will 
depend upon the information gained on these points. 
If the position be an intrenched one, infantry will 
constitute the main force ; cavalry and artillery can 
be of little other use than to cover the retreat of the 
infantry, and to make prisoners of those who may es- 
cape from the position. A body of engineer troops or 
of picked men used to handling tools, will accompany 
the infantry, carrying with toem such implement* 
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OS may be requi^ from the character of ihe de* 
fences, as axes» saws, jcrov^bars, small scaling lad- 
ders, &c. 

442. If the position be not mtrenched, as an open 
village, &c., cavalry may perform a very important 
part, by a sudden dash among the enemy, m pre- 
a^ing confusion and alarm. 

443. As the success of the a£^r will greatly 
depend upon the secrecy with which these preparar 
tions are made, and the celerity with which it is 
conducted, all orders for collecting the necessary 
implements and assembling the troops, should be 
given at the shortest notice ; no more troops should 
be taken than are indispensably necessary; and 
they should carry nothing with them but their arms, 
and the requisite amount of ammunition. 

444. Midnight is the best hour for small bodies 
of troqpis to (Jarry out such enterprises ; as they 
must effect all they desire to do and be off before 
daybreak. A few hours before daylight is the best 
time for large expeditions ; as the dawn of day will 
be fevorable to their retreat, by which time they 
^unll have been able to effect their purposes. The 
9e^,son of the year and the state of the weather 
should be taken advantage of. Winter and bad 
weather are most favorabje, as the enemy's senti- 
nels and out-posts will then, in all probabiUty, be 
less on the aler^, and more tfisposed to keep under 
auch shelters as they can procure, 

446. As our purpose xqBiy be divided by the 
enemy, measures shoul4 be takeQ against such a 
contingency. These will mainly consist, in secur- 
ing by detachments all defiles aqd roads by which 
our retreat might be cut off; asd by designating a 
inllying point» oi^ which our force will faU bae^ if 
l«puls^ wMch should be strongly occupied by 
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CAvahy and artillery, if they c^Btitate a pait 6t 
the force. 

446. In conducting the march, the troops will he 
kept well together ; the ffreatest order and silence 
be observed. Instead of me ordinary precautions of 
an advanoed'guard and flankers, reliance should 
rather be placed upon a few active and intelligent 
scouts, to gain timely notice of any movement on 
the part of the enemy. 

447. Concerted attacks upon several points are 
good means of creating confusion and paralyzmg 
me enemy's efforts, when they can be successfully 
carried out j but, as they may require some of the 
detachments to make considerable circuits to reach 
their points, much will depend upon chance as to 
their success. In such cases, some signal must be 
agreed upon, to let the detachments, dready in po- 
idtioni know when those, which are Ukeliest to reach 
theirs latest, are ready ; but this may have the incon- 
venience df giving the alarm to the enemy. Itockets 
mav be used for this purpose, and also to giV6' notice 
to tne troops to retire together. 

448. Tne retreat after a successful issue should 
be conducted with the same promptitude as the ad- 
vance. Time must not be lost in waiting too long 
fpr all the detachments to come in at the rallying 
point, as the safety of the whole command might 
be compromised. 

449. Ambuscade. In planning an ambuscade, 
we should be well acquainted With the enemy^ 
force, and the st«te of discipline shown by it. The 
position 6hosen for the atteirtpt must be favorable to 
the concealment of troops, ana if practicable it should 
be reached by night, every precaution bemg taken ta 
insure secrecy. The best positions are those where 
the efhemy is mclosed in a defile, or v^age, and has 
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not taken the proper precautions to secure himself 
from an attack. By seizing the outlets of the defile 
hy infantry^ in such cases, and making an impetuous 

- cWffe of cav^ry into it, the enemy may be com- 
pletely routed. 

460. Ambuscades may frequently be attempted 
with success in the affairs of advanced and rear- 
guards ; by pushing the enemy vigorously and then 
falling bsufk, if he offers a strong resistance, so as to 
draw him upon a point where troops are posted in 
force to receive h«n. * . , 

• 451. To trace anythingr more "than a mere out- 

. line* as a guide in operaticms of this- kind, which 
depend upon so many fortuitous circumstances, 
wovld serve but little useful purpose. An active, 
intelligent officer, with an imagination fertile in the 
ixpedients of his profession, wul seldom be at a loss 
as to his best course when the occasion offers ; to 

.one without these qualities, opportunities present 
themselves in vain. 
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